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T ſeems to be the general opinion at the preſent mo- 

ment, that Mr. Sheridan will in a few days occupy 
that poſt in adminiſtration which Mr. Dundas now fills, 
and that he will at the ſame time ſucceed him as one of 
the commiſſioners for the affairs of India. It becomes, 
therefore, of infinite importance to the Public to exa- 
mine, with impartiality, but with freedom, the truth of 
thoſe opinions which Mr. Sheridan has ſo induſtriouſly 
circulated throughout England, upon the inefficacy of 
that law by which India is now governed. 


Mr. Sheridan's obſervations contain he creed of his 
party. I endeavoured, and not unſucceſsfully I truſt, in 


my reply to them, to- expoſe the fallacious mode of rea- 
ſoning 
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ſoning which he has adopted; but many months having 


clapſed ſince the publication of the ſecond edition of 
my reply, I wiſh to prefix to the third, ſuch remarks as 


recent and very curious occurrences ſuggeſt to me. 


If I were to be led away by the pathetic oratory of 
Mr. Sheridan, if I could be ſo weak as to ſuppole it 
meant any thing, I ſhould really believe that ſo humane 
a man could not remain a week in office without bring- 
ing forward ſome plan which ſhould relieve the Court of 
Directors from the tyranny of the Board of Controul, 
and millions of our fellow-ſubjeas in India from thoſe 
miſeries under which they are now ſaid to labour. But 
if I am to argue from he practice of Mr. Sheridan and 
his affociates, I ſhall ſay, that the only conſideration 
with them will be, whether, as @ party, they ſhall gain 
or loſe by attempting to alter the preſent ſyſtem. _ 


Every gentleman in England who has attended to the 
political hiſtory of the laſt five years, will remember, 
that Mr. Sheridan has differed moſt materially from Mr.“ 


Pitt upon two very 1mportant points. 


Mr. Sheridan, upon the ſubject of finance, contends, 
that to cnable us to appropriate a million annually to 


the 


l 
the liquidation of our debt, we muſt impoſe additional 
taxes to the amount of thirteen hundred thouſand 
pounds, beſides making up for the deficiency which the 
repeal of the ſhop- tax muſt occaſion, and finding a ſub- 
ſtitute for the commutation act, which he has invariably 
reprobated. 


The next great ſubject of difference has been as to the 
beſt mode of ſecuring India to Great Britain, conſulting 
at the ſame time the welfare and happineſs of the natives. 


It is not poſſible to ſuppoſe opinions more diſcordant 
upon any point than Mr. Pitt's and Mr. Sheridan's have 
been upon this very important one: but we have had 
nearly the experience of five years to prove, that India 
can be retained under the dominion of Great Britain, 
without reſorting to the violent and unconſtitutional 
modes which Mr. Fox had propoſed. The difference 
between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Sheridan as to India, is a dif- 
ference upon principle, as much ſo, and to as great an 
extent, as that difference which formerly divided Lord 
Worth and Mr. Fox. I am nat a little curious to know 
how Mr. Sheridan will reconcile it to his conſcience to 
continue a {ſyſtem which he has condemned in all its 
parts—The arbitrary, unconſtitutional authority of the 
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Governor General—his perſeverance in that miſchievous 
ſyſtem of foreign and domeſtic government which Mr. 
Haſtings had eſtabliſhed, and for which we marched 
thirty-five days laſt year into Weſtminſter-hall—the ar- 
rangement for paying the debts of the Nabob of Arcot 
by the Board of Controul—the declaratory bill—the mi- 
litary eſtabliſhments—and, in ſhort, every part of the 
Company's management, both in India and in Europe, 
A patriot however, has generally a retreat ſomehow, or 


ſomewhere; and that I may not be ſuppoſed to argue 
without grounds, I ſhall ſtate a fact, which I think 


will tend to ſet in a true point of view the general prin- 


ciples of that party which the Staffordſhire friend of Mr. 


Sheridan ſo ſincerely admires. 


In ſeveral of the late newſpapers there has been pub- 
liſhed a character of Sir John Macpherſon, as drawn by 
an hiſtorian of reputation and ability. I ſubſcribe to the 
juſtice of the character, and can do it with conſiſtency ; 
for I think with the hiſtorian, that Sir John Macpherſon 
had great merit in ſupporting “ the brilliant adminiſtra- 
tion of Mr. Haſtings.” But how can Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Burke reconcile their panegyrics in favour of that 
gentleman with their former conduct ? 


Sir 
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Sir John was appointed, through the influence of Lord 
North, to a ſeat in the Supreme Council of Bengal, and 
left England in the year 1781; it being known at the 
time that he had lived on terms of the ſtricteſt confidence 
with Mr. Haſtings. He was ſcarcely ſeated at the Coun- 
cil Board in Calcutta, when Lord North was driven from 
adminiſtration, and ſucceeded by the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. Not many days after that event, the Select 
Committee of the Commons, of which Mr. Burke was 
the leading member, preſented a Report to the Houſe, 
which I, who have ſtudied Mr. Burke's ſtyle with ſome at- 
tention, will take upon me to ſay, was written by himſelf, 
The object of this Report was to prove, that Mr. Mac- 
pherſon, as a man of deep intrigue, and agent to the 
Nabob of Arcot, was a very improper perſon to be ap- 
pointed a member of the government of Bengal. If the 
reaſoning of Mr. Burke had been true, the inſtant re- 
moval of Mr. Macpherſon would have been an a& of 
propricty ; and his appointment would have ſerved as an 
additional article to that impeachment which Mr. Burke 
had pledged himſelf to bring againſt Lord North. But 
Mr. Burke did not ſtop here. Another Report was ſoon 
after preſented to the Houſe relative to Benares ; in which 
it is ſtated, in dire& terms, that it Mr. Haſtings's con- 
duct was meritorious at Benares, Mr. Macpherſon's unre- 


{erved 
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ſerved approbation of that conduct was ſo too; but if 
the reverſe, Mr. Macpherſon was involved in the crimi- 
nality. N 

This is fair reaſoning, and to be comprehended by the 
common ſenſe of all mankind. When Mr. Burke moved 
for a certain letter written from Bengal to Bombay, in the 
month of October 1781, to be laid before the Houſe, he 
deſcribed that letter as a compoſition filled with doc- 
trines the moſt diſhonourable and deſtructive that ever 


were acknowledged by man; that it recommended breach 


of faith; and proved, much better than any arguments 
which he could uſe, the miſerable, the crooked, and the 


diſhoneſt policy of Mr. Haſtings, the writer. The letter 
was produced, with a remark from the India Houſe, that 
it was ſigned by Mr. Yheler and Mr. Macpherſon only, 
The fact was, that Mr. Macpherſon himſelf wrote the 
letter; that Mr. Haſtings never /aw it, being fix hundred 
miles from Calcutta when it was written; and I am ſure 
Sir John Macpherſon will be able to defend every ſentence 


in it. I do not mention it with the ſlighteſt intention of 


reflecting upon that gentleman, but in order to ſhow the 
total want of principle in the party. The ſevere ſtrictures 
of the Committee were tranſmitted by the Court of Di- 


rectors to Mr, Macpherſon ; and that gentleman, in a firm, 
7 | a manly, 


Fs 
a manly, and an elegant addreſs to the Court of Di- 
rectors in the year 1783, defended himſelf, and did 
it to the ſatisfaction of every candid man. He takes 
great merit to himſelf in that addreſs (and very juſtly) 
for the ſervices which he had performed. He deſcribes 
the miſcrable and diſtreſſed ſtate of the Company's 
affairs on his arrival (at a time when Mr. Sheridan has 
contended there was no diſtreſs) the unexampled efforts 
made by Bengal to relieve them—the enormous amount 
of ſupplies ſent to Madras and Bombay—the improve- 
ment of the revenues—and many other points which are 


now the ſubjects of public inquiry. 


In the month of February 1785, Mr. Haſtings re- 
ſigned. Sir John ſucceeded him in the government, 
quitted Bengal, and arrived in England in the year 1787. 


If, according to patriotic aſſertion, there was crimi- 
nality in Mr. Haſtings's conduct to Cheyt Sing, Mr. Mac- 
pherſon, by his unreſerved approbation, was involved in 
the criminality. If there was injuſtice done to the Be- 
gum, if the report of her diſaffection was falſe, Mr. 
Macpherſon, who had every opportunity of inveſtigating 
the truth or falſchood, and whoſe duty it was to do fo, 
is involved in the criminality ; for he has invariably con- 


b tended 


* 
tended that ſhe was diſaffected; and his opinion is upon 
record. If the plea of neceſſity in 1781 and 1782, be, 
as Mr. Sheridan aſſerts, utterly without foundation, Sir 
John Macpherſon is the moſt barefaced impoſtor that ever 
exiſted. Mr. Haſtings felt the neceſſity, and contented 
himſelf with providing for it: but Sir John Macpherſon, 
attacked by patriots at home, and compelled to defend 
himſelf, has ſtated the difficulties, embarraſſments, and 
neceſſities of the government of Bengal, at the period to 
which Mr. Sheridan alluded, in terms as ſtrong as the 
Engliſh language can afford. He calls the attention 
of the Company, in a moſt ſtriking manner, to the dif- 
ficulties which they had ſurmounted ; and ſays, they may 
ſce © that an united adminiſtration, auder the direction 
« of animated public zeal and great talents,” have made 
ſuch exertions * as muſt draw the admiration of their em- 
players. Sir John adds, that, before his arrival, the ſup- 
plies ſent to Madras were great and well-timed ; that, 
ſince his arrival, in little more than one year, that is, 
from the 3oth September 1781 to the iſt November 1782, 
they amounted to above two millions five hundred thouſand 
pounds; that the ſources of ſupply were, the increaſed re- 
venues of Bengal, © and the ſeverity with which the late 


and ſubſequent acting-reſident at Oude were called upon 


« to do their duty to the Company, or, in other words, 


1 were 
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were called upon to procure that treaſure from the Begum, 
which has given riſe to the oratory of Mr. Sheridan. 


With all theſe ſtrong facts before them, what ſteps did 
the patriots take? Though, by Mr. Burke's reaſoning, 
Sir John Macpherſon was involved in the criminality with 
Mr. Haſtings, I am ready to allow that there might be 
many good reaſons for not inſtituting an inquiry into his 
conduct: but there can be no one reaſon, ſatisfactory to 
an honeſt man, for what they have done. If Sir John 
Macpherſon was, in the opinion of Mr. Sheridan, a man 
of honour and credit, how could Mr. Sheridan take upon 
him to deny ſo pointedly what Sir Fohn Macpherſon had 
aſſerted? If, on the contrary, he is not a man of cha- 
racer and credit, how does he account for having men- 
tioned him in ſuch handſome terms in Weſtminſter-hall ? 
Or how happens it that the party are at preſent ſo cloſely 
and intimately connected with him? Upon Sir John 
Macpherſon, this reflects no diſhonour. His conduct has 
been open and honourable ; his opinions have been avowed. 
moſt explicitly. But that e party ſhould now ſupport 
him with their utmoſt power, yet withhold thoſe docu- 
ments which go 20 the complete juſtification of Mr. Haſt- 
ings, if Sir John Macpherſon is to be bclieved, is a con- 
duct fo monſtrous, that a modern patriot alone could 

practiſe, 
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practiſe, and the moſt bigotted of partizans only can at- 
tempt to juſtify. 


If in the laſt edition of my reply, I had made that 
uſe of Sir John Macpherſon's authority which it deſerves, 
and which every man of honour will think due to it, Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Sheridan would have told me, that 1 
might, with as much propriety, have quoted againſt them 
the authority of Mr. Haſtings himſelf, ſince they had 
themſelves declared that the former was involved in the 
criminality of the latter ; that a Report had been made 
to the Houſe of Commons for the purpoſe of proving 
that Sir John Macpherſon was a man unfit for the ſta- 
tion he held, and that the Miniſter and Directors who ap- 


pointed him were highly cenſurable for that act. But 
now, after I have heard the encomiums which Mr. She- 
ridan and Mr. Burke have paſſed upon Sir John, when I 
know that they are on terms of the ſtricteſt intimacy with 
him, when I know that their party have ſupported with 
their utmoſt ſtrength, his pretenſions to a reward for his 
ſervices, I have a right to claim every advantage which his 
evidence affords me; and I fay with confidence, that if 
what Sir John Macpherſon has declared upon record as to 
the flouriſhing ſtate of Bengal, Cheyt Sing's rebellion, 
and the Begum, is true, the aſſertions of Mr. Burke and 


Mr. 
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Mr. Sheridan are unfounded in every reſpect. Such is 
their dilemma ; and they will get out of it as they can. 


Some apology is due from me to Sir John Macpherſon, 
for having quoted his ſentiments, without making uſe of 
his own nervous and commanding language. But gentle- 
men who wiſh to read the ſeveral letters and minutes to 
which I have referred, may find them amongſt thoſe do- 
cuments which I moved for, and which were laid be- 
fore the Houſe of Commons laſt year. They are well 
worthy the attentive peruſal of every diſpaſſionate man. 
I have, however, thought it neceſſary to extract the fol- 
lowing paragraphs of Sir John's letter to the Directors, 
dated the 3oth of March 1783. 


«© Having thus preſumed to lay before your Honour- 
able Court ſome account of the ſituation in which 1 
found your affairs, and of the meaſures which the 
c governor general and council purſued to retrieve them, 
permit me to ſtate the particular impreſſion under 
« which I viewed all the tranſactions in India at ſuch a 


c crif1s. 


<« It was my belief that Great Britain, after the oppoſi- 


tion and ſeparation of America, and attacked by ſo many 
0 powerful 
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powerful enemies at home and abroad, could neither 
exiſt in her finances nor liberties, if India was not 


ſaved, and our competitors here completely counter- 
acted. 


The ſeparation of America came on by degrees; 
and trade, which was our only return from thence, 
opened her courſe through other channels with ſuc- 
cels. America yielded to Britain no landed revenue; 
and each colony there had, like the mother-country, 
anticipated by debt the revenues of many years. Indra 
was ſcarcely one year's revenue in debt. The loſs of 
ſuch a dominion, if it was to happen, would be ſud- 
den—would be total. It would be irrecoverable by 
any efforts from home. It would prove the inſtant loſs 
of millions of individual, and many millions of the 
public property. It would at once annihilate thoſe 
funds which conſtitute the ſubſiſtence of all the cre- 
ditors of the India Company, at home and abroad'; 
it would fall upon the other funds of the ſtate with- a 
ſhock that would ſtrike the remoteſt land- holder in 
Britain, and involve him ultimately in the ſame fate 
with thoſe who lived upon the intereſt of the public 
debts. But, to complete the miſery of ſuch an uni- 
verſal cataſtrophe, our natural enemies, who were in 
« force 


13 


force and alliance upon the ſpot, would ſucceed to the 
remains of our fortune : from that ſucceſſion they 
could maintain their future tenure, and dictate to Bri- 


tain the laſt terms of deſpotic ſuperiority, 


«© No perſon but one who had once ſeen the Carnatic 
in its proſperity, and who afterwards ſaw it in the 
miſery in which I beheld it, could conceive the reality 
of the general ſcene of diſtreſs which I have deſcribed 
as within the poſſibility of human events. There I 
ſaw men who ſuppoſed themſelves, and who literally 
were, worth princely fortunes a. few years before, ab- 


ſolutely in want of bread. The whole ſubſtance of a 


great colony, the credit of a mighty Company, and of 


ally princes, were extinguiſhed by the ſword of deſo- 
| lation. © You may come on ſhore, writes Lord Mac- 


artney to me the day I came to anchor in the roads, 


but if the gentlemen who are paſſengers with you 


come along with you, they muſt ſleep in the ſtreets.” 
And where was at that inſtant the exiſtence of the 
India Company? Only in the revenues of Bengal: 
and in Bengal a ſituation of affairs ſimilar to that 
which exiſted in the Carnatic was to be greatly ap- 
prehended ; and had it actually taken place, I leave 
it to your. own ideas to reflect whether the general 

*« cataſtrophe. 
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cataſtrophe which I have repreſented as poſſible, was 
not to be dreaded as a certain eonſequence. France 
looked to ſuch a reverſion in your fortune; and when 
you ſee her armaments prepared upon a ſcale of force 
and expence which is the utmoſt that her faculties can 
ſend againſt India, you cannot be too ſenſibly awakened 
to the dangers you have eſcaped, nor confider thoſe 
events as impoſſible which could alone reimburſe your 
natural enemies, or give them any proſpect of future 
advantage from ſuch extraordinary efforts. 


Such are the dangers to you, and to the public 
intereſts, which proper exertions in the office I hold 
might be inſtrumental to ward off and prevent, or 
which inability or wickedneſs in the ſame office might 
precipitate upon the ſtate. In the period in which J 


held the office, and the crifis of that period, no Britiſh 


ſubjef would poſſeſs a greater field for averting public 


evil, or rendering public ſervice. —T became a member 
of your ſuperior adminiſtration of India at a moment 
when it was a queſtion whether India itſelf was not to be 


loft for ever, or greatly ſaved !” 


In a minute of Sir John Macpherſon's, dated the 12th 


of December 1782, in which he alſo ſtates the immenſe 


4 exertions 
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exertions of the government of Bengal, and the improve- 
ment of their revenues, at a period of general diſtreſs, he 
concludes with theſe remarkable words: © It is our duty, 
c if not our right, to be confident that the juſtice of 
% our employers, and of our country, is ultimately un- 
© erring, even if it ſhould be interrupted by miſinforma- 

N 
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Of the ultimate judgment of our country, I have no 
no doubt: but the preceding hiſtory ſo very fully il- 
luſtrates zhe general principles of Oppoſition, that 1 
hope it will be remembered when Mr. Fox is a mi- 
niſter, Mr. Sheridan a privy counſellor, and when Mr. 
Burke, for a third time, hears the ſound of the drum in 
St. James's Park. 


To the good ſenſe of the Public, I alſo ſubmit the fair 
conſideration of thoſe arguments which have been uſed by 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox in favour of a firong executive 
government. Not one of them but applies forcibly and 
irreftibly to that cauſe of which, at preſent, we ſeem to 
have loſt fight. In Bengal, for a ſeries of years, we ſaw 
a H iamatic attempt to weaken, if not totally to deſtroy 
the vigour and exertions of the executive government. 
The language which I uſed on the ſubject, though ri- 

d diculed 
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diculed by Mr. Fox at the time, he has himſelf uſed 
and applied to a country, the arbiter of Europe, flou- 
riſhing in all its foreign dependencies, and inhabited by 
a free, and high-ſpirited people. With the patronage of 
the army, the navy, and the church, added to the mul- 
titude and variety of offices incident to the collection of 
the load of taxes impoſed upon us, to contend that there 
will not be energy and vigour enough in the government, 
is a poſition that at firſt ſight we cannot ſubſcribe to; 
and more eſpecially when it is the intereſt of every man 
who has a ſtake in the country to ſupport a virtuous ad- 
miniſtration, But in India, where eighteen millions of 
people were to be governed by a very few foreigners, the 
executive goverument upon the ſpot, and particularly in 
time of war, could not be too ſtrongly ſupported. Mr. 
Fox ſays, and truly, If you diſapprove the conduct of 
miniſters, there is a conſtitutional mode of removing 
them; but do not cramp them; do not form an ar- 
rangement which muſt be productive of weakneſs, inde- 
cifion, and delay.—I ſaid, but Mr. Fox laughed at me: 
at the time, If you diſapprove the conduct of a governor 
general, remove him; but do not deprive him of thoſe 
powers which conſtitutionally belong to. his office, and: 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to be veſted in him for the 


public ſervice, —Mr, Fox, in theſe piping times of peace, 
wants. 


1 


wants peerages, places, penſions, ribbons, and in ſhort, 
every thing which the executive power has ever had, in 
order to form a ſtrong adminiſtration ; but he thought 
a governor general, who had to conduct a war, to nego- 
ciate a peace, to form foreign alliances, and to govern 
eighteen millions of people, was very unreaſonable, be- 
cauſe he contended for the exerciſe of the conſtitutional 
rights of his office. The mere name can make no dif- 
ference, The ſervant of a company of merchants, if he 
has an extenſive empire to govern, requires at leaſt as. 
much power and authority as the miniſter of ſuch a free 
and flouriſhing country as Great Britain. No man will 
ſay, that it is neceſſary for the exiſtence of the Britiſh 
empire that Mr. Fox ſhould be its miniſter. The mad- 
neſs of party never went to ſuch. a length. But Mr. 
Fox has in fact affirmed, that to continue miniſter, 
he muſt carry patronage to the utmoſt extent that the 
conſtitution will admit of; and if any part of it is 
withheld, he cannot go on. I never argued that Mr. 
Haſtings muſt of neceſſity continue governor general of 
Bengal; but I repeatedly declared, that if it was 
thought right to continue him in that office, when every 
dependency of the Britiſh empire was crumbling, to 
atoms, it would be madneſs to counteract his endeavours 


to fave India, by throwing every poſſible obſtruction in 
his 


1 


his way. Sir John Macpherſon argued in the ſame man- 
ner. He gave Mr. Haſtings his entire ſupport; and he 
called the attention of Great Britain to what an united 
adminiſtration, aided by great talents, had done. The 
party have at laſt liſtened to reaſon; and Sir John's merit 
is acknowledged by every gentleman who belongs to it. 


Mr. Sheridan objects with as much vehemence againſt 
the powers granted to the governor general, as to any 
one clauſe in Mr. Pitt's bill. He calls them deſpotic, 
extravagant, and unwarrantable. I have a right to pre- 
ſume that he will attempt to alter the law in that in- 
ſtance, as in others. It is incumbent upon me, there- 
fore, to point out the advantages which the nation has 
gained by that law, and to ſtate facts in oppoſition to aſ- 
ſertions. : 


Mr. Haſtings left Bengal on the 1ſt of February 178, 
peace being reſtored to every part of India; conſiderable 
reductions having been made in the arm y and in the civil 
ſervice, in conſequence of the reſtoration of peace. 


Sir John Macpherſon ſucceeded him in the government. 
He made further retrenchments; but continued the ſame 
ſyſtem of collecting the revenues which Mr. Hangs had- 

eſtabliſhed. 
10 5 | Earl 


! 
Earl Cornwallis ſucceeded Sir John Macpherſon in Sep- 


tember 1786, and received the government, according to 
Sir John's account, ©© in a condition creditable to the 


Company, and which muſt be ſatisfactory to the na- 


tion the native inhabitants of Bengal the happieſt 
and beſt protected ſubjects in India our native allies 
6 and tributaries ſatisfied and confiding in our protection 
<« —the country powers emulouſly aſpiring to the friend- 
4 {hip of the Engliſh—and, from the King of Tidore, 
towards New Guinea, to Timur Shaw, on the banks 
of the Indus, not a ſtate but had lately given us proofs 


« of confidence and reſpect.“ 


| Earl Cornwallis was veſted with powers which always 
appeared to me neceflary for the good government of 
India, We now hear of no factious oppoſition in coun- 
cil—no minutes of controverſy. And what is the ſtate 
of the country ?—Oude is governed upon the ſyſtem laid 
down * by the former governor general, Mr. Haſtings ; 
« or, where an alteration has been made, it was with a 


% view of rendering that ſyſtem more permanent.“ 


Benares pays its full, clear revenue of forty lacks, 


without an apprehenſion expreſſed as to future balances. 


c The 
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The Company's provinces are preciſely under the ſame 
mode of adminiſtration now as when Mr. Haſtings and Sir 
John Macpherſon were in Bengal. The ſettlements are 


ſtill made annually; and it has been found impracticable 
to intruſt the collections in every inſtance to Zemindars. 


Theſe are facts neceſſary to be known, and neceſſary to 
be ſtated, when a ſet of men are ſuppoſed to be coming 
into power whoſe blunders or miſmanagement deprived 
us of an empire in the Weſt, and who profeſſedly repro- 


bate that ſyſtem under which India has been retained, and 
has flouriſhed, 


A ſubje& which, from delicacy, I declined touching 


upon in the former editions, I can now mention with 


great propriety. I mean the ſtory related by Mr. Burke of 
Deby Sing. 


Mr. Burke has told us more than once lately, that he 
never makes an aſſertion which he is not prepared to 
prove. Now, I pledge myſelf, as a gentleman and a 
man of honour, to prove, if Mr. Burke will call upon 
me to do ſo, that every ſyllable which he uttered upon 
the ſubject of Deby Sing, as it reſpected Mr. Haſtings, 


ads 
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was unfounded, and that he knew it to be ſo at the time 
he ſpoke in Weſtminſter-hall. FOIL 


I ledge myſelf alſo to prove, that the horrid acts 
which he ſtated, and which modeſty will. not permit me 
to repeat, never were committed at all, as appeared, af- 
ter the fulleſt and moſt ſerious inveſtigation which was 
made and recorded, during the government of Sir John 


Macpherſon. 


Why Mr. Burke, after he was in habits of intimacy 
with Sir John, choſe to ſtate as facts what that gentle- 
man could have told him were utterly falſe, I know not. 


Why Mr. Burke has never to the preſent moment ac- 
knowledged how groſsly he had miſled the world, can- 


not be accounted for upon any principles which will do 


him credit. 


But as my object ever will be to guard the Public 
againſt the artful deſigns of men who once attempted, 
under the plea of humanity, and a tender regard to the 
ſufferings of millions, to fix their own power on a founda- 
tion not to be ſhaken, I ſhall be ready even to encounter 


the abilities of Mr. Sheridan, if he chuſes, at any future 
12 period, 


131 


period, to draw a freſh compariſon between the India 
bills of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. 


Gentlemen who candidly conſider the facts which I 
have ſtated, will determine whether “ the general prin- 
ciples of the party,” as evinced by their practice, merit 
all that reſpect which Mr. Sheridan's country friend pro- 
feſſes to have for them. Of the worth and integrity of 
many individuals of that party, no man can have a higher 
opinion than myſelf ; and without having the honour of 
being perſonally known to the Duke of Portland, it 1s 
not poſſible to be unacquainted with his many excellent 
qualities: but his Grace may ſay with great truth, what 
a very wiſe man, the late Mr. Pulteney, ſaid before him, 


© 'That the Heads of Parties, ſomewhat like the Heads 


te of Snakes, are urged on by the Tail.” 


Lonpon, JOHN SCOTT. 
6th February 1789. | 
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þ8-COND BDETION:: 


INCE this Letter was publiſhed, ſuch new lights 
have been received from Bengal, that I defire to pre- 
fix a few obſervations to the Second Edition, and to offer 
one remark upon a part of Mr. Sheridan's pamphlet which 
did not ſtrike me when I read it before. 


Mr. Sheridan ſays, That had Mr. Fox's Bill paſſed, and 
had the King ſubſequently changed his Miniſters, the re- 
ſignation of Lord Fitzwilliam's Board muſt have followed 
inſtantly; that is, if it was the object of the adviſers of the 
Crown to change the Indian government. 


In the Debates upon the Bill of Mr. Fox, I think the 


only part Mr. Sheridan took, was to quote a paſlage from 
the 


( iv ] 

the Revelations in reply to Mr. Scott; but Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Burke, the grand ſupporters of that ſyſtem, did 
expreſsly and in pointed terms declare, that they meant 
to eſtabliſh a permanent ſyſtem at home for the govern- 
ment of India, a ſyſtem that was not to be affected by 
any changes which his Majeſty might make in his Admi- 
niſtration. This ſyitem, which Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke 
ſo much approved, was reprobated by the moſt enlightened 
Members of both Houſes, as contrary to the firſt princi- 
ples of the Britiſh conſtitution ; I do therefore affirm, in 
oppoſition to Mr. Sheridan, and without a fear of contra- 
diction, that Earl Camden was well founded in aſſerting, 
«© That had his Majeſty thought proper, by virtue of his 
© undoubted prerogative, to have diſmiſſed Mr. Fox and 
c his party from his ſervice, we might have ſeen the King 
« of Great Britain and the King of Bengal contending in 
Parliament for ſuperiority.” 


I can only quote Mr. Fox's ſentiments from Mr. De- 
brett's Parliamentary Debates ; but I appeal to the Gen- 
tlemen who heard him, to confirm their accuracy, in fo 
far as they detail his explanations of the principle of his 
Bill. But for Mr. Burke's ſentiments, I can go to a 


much higher authority, I can quote his own words, 


2 written 


1 


written by himſelf, and fold by Mr. Dodfley for two 
ſhillings. Thoſe words, extracted from his Speech, are 


ſo expreſſive and forcible, that they put the matter -be- 
| yond all diſpute. | 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Firſt Extract. 


«© I am ſure that the influence of the Crown will by 
no means aid a reformation of this kind; which can 
neither be originated nor ſupported, but by the uncor- 
rupt public virtue of the Repreſentatives of the people 
of England. Let it once get in to the ordinary courſe 
of Adminiſtration, and to me all hopes of reforma- 


. 25 
ion Are Tone. 


Second Extract. 


„ Miniſters muſt be wholly removed from the manage- 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


ment of the affairs of India, or they will have an influ- 
ence in its patronage. ' 


Third Extracl. 


It is argued as a part of the Bill, derogatory to the 


prerogatives of the Crown, that the Commiſſioners 
named in the Bill are to continue for a ſhort term of 


years (too {ſhort in my opinion), and becauſe during that 


a „ time 


. ! 


time they are not at the mercy of every predominant 


faction of the Court. 


0 


* 


A 
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N Fourth Extract. 

| 3 5 «© When they (the Commiſſioners) know that they 

| cannot be whiſpered out of their duty; that their 
| public conduct cannot be cenſured without a public 

| {© diſcuſſion; that the ſchemes which they have begun 


; « vill not be committed to thoſe who will have an in- 


e tereſt and credit in defeating them; then we may en- 
ce tertain hopes. The Tenure is for four years, or during 
their good behaviour. That good behaviour is as long 
as they are true to the principles of the Bill; and the 
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judgment is in either Houſe of Parliament.” 


That Mr. Burke, in the Speech from which theſe Ex- 
tracts are taken, ſpoke the ſentiments, and delivered the 
creed, of his party upon Mr. Fox's Bill, I have not a 
doubt : I do therefore ſay, with Lord Camden, that the 


King of Great Britain and the King of Bengal might 


have contended for ſuperiority. Mr. Sheridan does in- 
deed allow, that if it was 7207 the object of the adviſers 
of the Crown to change the Indian government, Lord 

Fitzwilliam 


—— —ê ee. ——— — 


„ 
Fitzwilliam and his aſſociates were at liberty to continue 
in a laborious duty without pay or emolument. I have 
proved, that the firſt principle of the Bill was to compel 
his Majeſty to retain them gt all events, and I deny that 
an idea exiſted in the breaſt of any man, that they were 
to ſerve without pay or emolument. Mr. Sheridan knows 
that it was propoſed to fix their falaries while the Bill 
was in the Houſe of Commons. Mr. Fox was decidedly 
of opinion that they ought to have falaries, though he 
was authoriſed to declare, that if ho ſalaries were ap- 
pointed, the Commiſſioners would ſerve without any. 
Mr. Sheridan knows that it was the ſenſe of the Houſe 
they ſhould have ſalaries; and had the Bill paſſed, pay 


and emolument would have been annexed to the office of a 


Commmullioner. 


Having taken notice of the only material point in Mr. 
Sheridan's pamphlet which I had omitted in my Firſt Edi- 
tion, I would refer him to the accounts preſented to the 
Houſe of Commons preparatory to the budget :—I would 
refer him to Lord Cornwallis's letters on the ſtate of the 
European force in India :—I would refer him to his 
ſentiments of Hyder Beg Khan :—I would defire him to 
conſider what his Lordſhip has ſaid of the ſtate of Be- 


nares, and of the.revenues and reſources, population and 


8 flouriſhing 
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flouriſhing ſtate of our own provinces ;—all theſe docu- 


ments he has an opportunity of peruſing, in his character 
as a Manager from the Commons of Great Britain in the 
preſent impeachment. Mr. Dundas's ſpeech I believe he 
did not hear, but he may have heard of it, and he muſt 
know that he told the Houſe and the Public, that the 
revenues of Bengal and its dependencies amount to more 
than five millions ſterling ; and that they are collected 
without oppreſſion or injuſtice. Let me complete that in- 
formation which Mr. Dundas left incomplete, by telling 
Mr. Sheridan that thoſe revenues are collected preciſely 
upon the ſame principles that they were collected when 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke talked ſo much of the tyran- 
nical and oppreſſive adminiſtration of Great Britain in 


India. 


Unleſs Mr. Sheridan can diſprove theſe facts, the beſt 


office he can do to his friend Mr. Fox, is to conſign his 
Bill to oblivion. _ 


JOHN SCOTT. 


Cavendiſh Square, 
May 26, 1788. 
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SIR RICHARD HILL, BARONET, 
Sc. Ec. &c. 


An i 


HINKING, as I do, that you acquired great po- 

pularity in our county, for your ſtrenuous oppoſi- 
tion to Mr. Fox's bill, and wiſhing moſt ſincerely that 
your conſtituents may retain the ſame ſentiments of your 
public conduct at the next election, I am induced to ſend 
you a few remarks upon a Letter addreſſed to a Gentleman 
in the county that joins to Shropſhire, becauſe ſeveral copies 
of the Letter will naturally be circulated amongſt us, 


Ignorant as I am of the law relative to libels, I truſt 


that the Pt. which has never es any remarkable 
4 e degree 
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degree of temper in their political diſquiſitions, will ſpare 
me, if, in ſpeaking of thoſe who have been public men, 
and hope again to be public men, I ſhould offend againſt 
the law. An apprehenſion of this kind I could not en- 
tertain, if the fact which I twice affirmed © in my place 
« in the Houſe of Commons,” and do ſtill affirm to be 
true, had not been repeated in a certain publication, and 
ſelected by Mr. Fox, as a paſſage worthy of inſtituting a 
proſecution upon. The fact I mean is, that thirteen ar- 
ticles of impeachment againſt Mr. Haſtings had been ſent 
from the Commons to the Lords, without having been 
peruſed by any Member of the Houſe, myſelf and Mr. 
Burke excepted. | eek 


I hope, however, that when a gentleman of Mr. Sheri- 
dan's wit, temper, and ability, condeſcends to become a 
pamphleteer, and to avow his production, I may entertain 
no further alarm. 


Mr. Sheridan ſays to his Staffordſhire friend, « © If this 
party, whoſe general principles, fadelity of attachment, 


and openneſs of conduct, you own you reſpect, &c. 


I do aſſure you, Sir Richard, that I am utterly at a 


loſs to know what Mr. Sheridan means by the ** general 


principles” 
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principles“ of oppoſition; for I ſuppoſe © party” to 
mean oppoſition. If I have had the uſe of my ſenſes ſince 
my return to England, I will boldly affirm, without the fear 
of contradiction, that the Party have no © general prin- 
ciples ;”* but I believe they have two principles of action, 
ſelf-intereſt, and a deſire of vengeance, —I mean as a 
Party; as individuals, there are amongſt them men of 
honour, men of genius, and men of pleaſure ; as act- 


ing upon “ general principles,” I do not know one man 
of candour amongſt their leaders. 


When I firſt ſaw you in 1782, after an abſence of nearly 
ſixteen years from England, you were ſtrenuous in the 
ſupport of Mr. Fox, who had vowed unceaſing hoſtility _ 
againſt Lord North. I was at that time as conſtant in 
my attendance in the gallery, as you were in the body 
of the Houſe of Commons; and 1 certainly did hear 
Mr. Fox lay down ſeveral admirable general principles, 
during the diſcuſſions which preceded the reſignation of 
Lord North. How the party carried theſe general prin- 


ciples into practice, a ſhort detail -of the ſubſequent 
tranſactions will prove. 


I underſtood it to have been © a general principle” laid 
down by Mr. Fox, in behalf of himſelf and his friends, 
that they never would conſent to act with Lord North, 
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or any one member of that cabinet which had brought 
ſuch unexampled calamities and diſgrace upon Great 
Britain. If ever J heard a general principle laid down, in 
language ſo plain and forcible that an ideot could ſcarcely 
miſtake it, I did hear Mr. Fox lay this down as a general 
principle; I mean with the exception of the Chancellor, 
who was ſtated by Mr. Fox as taking no part in the po- 
litical meaſures of his colleagues : and in order to mark 
the line of proſcription the more clearly, he ſtated, that 
Mr. Dundas, not being in the cabinet, and then riſing 
into fame through his ſecret committee, was not a pro- 


ſcribed man. 


Can Mr. Sheridan point out a general principle more 
fully avowed by one half of his preſent party, than the pro- 
ſcription of Lord North? One of your country gentlemen * 
went further, —he would not be contented if an atom 


of the late adminiſtration were ſuffered to remain ; and in 


the month of March 1782 there was a general removal, 
You will recollect the univerſal joy that prevailed through- 


out the nation on that memorable event. Addreſſes were 
preſented to his Majeſty, thanking him for appointing 
miniſters who had the confidence of the people: all men 
now expected ſome relief from thoſe calamities with which 


. 


* Mr. Powis. 
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1 
we were almoſt overwhelmed, but never were expectations 


ſo miſerably diſappointed. 


If ever an impartial hiſtorian ſhall be found, he will 
declare, that of all the weak, blundering, and diſtracted 
adminiſtrations which have governed this nation, the 
Rockingham miniſtry ſtands as the moſt diſtinguiſhed. 
From this Whig adminiſtration we were led to expect 
inſtant peace with America, and at leaſt a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities with Holland : but America, bankrupt as ſhe 
was, ſpurned at our pacific overtures, though coming from 
their avowed friends; and from. the Hague we were re- 


ferred to Paris. 


After an adminiſtration of little more than three months, 
remarkable only for national humiliation, for the recal 
of a ſucceſsful admiral, and the attempt to remove a ſuc- 
ceſsful governor, Lord Rockingham was releaſed from all 
his cares. Cabal, Diſſenſion, and Intrigue had pervaded 
the cabinet for ſome time preceding his deceaſe, and in a few 
days after that event, the breach amongſt the patriots became 
public. Mr. Fox and his friends reſigned, after an unſucceſs- 
ful ſtruggle for power ; for the firſt diſpatches from New 
York proved, that the ſquabble about America was a diſtinc- 
tion without a difference. America cared not one ſtraw 


whether Great Britain declared her independent before the 
I peace 
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peace or after; therefore the real cauſe of ſeparation was, 
that the nation, that is, Meſſrs. Burke and Fox thought the 
Duke of Portland the propereſt perſon in the three king- 
doms to be at the head of the treaſury after the deceaſe of 
Lord Rockingham. Not being able to effect this point, 
they reſigned ; and poſſibly I may allow that, in this 
inſtance, there was ſomething like © a general principle.” 
How to reconcile it with what followed I am utterly at a 


loſs. 


During the receſs in 1782, Lord Lanſdown happily 
negociated that Peace which preſerved Great Britain, and 
ſent his lordſhip to an honourable retirement. Is there a 
man, Sir Richard, who will tell me, he can trace any 
thing that has the appearance of principle in that com- 
bination which drove Lord Lan{down from office? What 
was it but a bold, ſhameleſs, though a ſucceſsful attempt to 
eſtabliſh power at the expence of all principle; and who 
can hereafter truſt to the profeſſions of a public man ? 


While the miniſters of this country were divided amongſt 
themſelves, and the country itſelf experienced the greateſt 
diſtreſs, the conduct of Lord North gained him the eſteem 
of all men. His adminiſtration had been unfortunate, It 
was his unhappy lot to ſee, what I truſt will not happen 
under any future miniſter. In Lord North's adminiſtra- 


tion, 
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tion, one hundred millions were added to the national 
debt; two conſiderable armies were captured; a Britiſh 
admiral was thanked for a victory, in which not even a 
bomb-ketch was taken; and an empire was diſſevered 
from Great Britain for ever. If I am to believe Mr. Fox, 
theſe unexampled calamities are to be imputed to the im- 
becillity of Lord North; if I am to believe Mr. Burke, 
ſuch calamities could only be expiated upon a public ſcaf- 
fold; if I am to believe Lord North and his friends, we 
can trace our misfortunes to the unremitting violence of 
oppoſition, and to their encouragement and ſupport of re- 
bellion. I am not competent to pronounce an opinion; 
but as our loſſes were undoubtedly owing either to the one 
party or the other, it was not very natural to believe, that 
an enlightened nation would tamely behold two men, 
who had proceeded to ſuch extremities, 'cordially uniting, 
for the purpoſe of dividing the government amongſt their 
adherents. Until this event happened, the patience and 
patriotiſm of Lord North had ſecured him the eſteem 
of the whole nation. Though ſtrong in the Houſe of 
Commons, he headed no factious oppoſition. He bore, 
with more than Roman firmneſs, the daily ſarcaſms of his 
political adverſaries. He was told by Mr. Fox, that the 
laſt three days of his political exiſtence were the moſt 
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active of his whole adminiſtration:—his Lordſhip made 


no reply. When Mr. Fox affirmed, that bad as he had 


conceived the ſtate of the country to be before his entrance 


into office, he found it infinitely worſe upon examination: 
—Lord North was filent. He was accuſed by Mr. F OX, 
at various times, of negle&, inattention, . extravagance, 
and a long et cetera of omiſſions and commiſſions ; but 
he bore the torrent of eloquence with a temper that united 


all moderate men in his favour. Many men differed as 


to his merits and demerits as a miniſter, but his patriotic 
conduct in the ſummer of 1 782 was univerſally applauded. 
Even Mr. Burke's violence paſled unheeded. That Gen- 


tleman affirmed, on the laſt day but one of the ſeſſion, 
that ſuch was his bad opinion of Lord Shelburne, he 


ſhould not be ſurpriſed if he were to attempt to call the 


late miniſter (Lord North) back to power, gut that the 
nation would not bear it, Who the tempter was, Sir 
Richard, who viſited his Lordſhip and Mr. Fox a few 
months aſter theſe violences, I know not ; but by bring- 
ing them for a ſhort time into the garden of Eden, he 
totally ruined them in the public opinion, as men acting 
upon „ general principles ;** and they, in common with 
common men, muſt be judged hereafter by their actions, 


not by their profeſſions. 


Do 
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Do not ſuppoſe, that I believe it impoſſible for men 
who have occaſionally differed in parliament to act to- 
gether for the public ſervice. If it were ſo, the public 
buſineſs could not be carried on, ſince, in the general 
courſe of things, all public men muſt at times change 
from the treaſury to the oppoſition bench ; but the dif- 
ference between Lord North and Mr. Fox was ſo much a 
difference upon principle, that they could not unite with- 
out giving up every pretenſion to principle. Mr. Fox 
was a Whig: Lord North was a Tory. Mr. Fox was the 
man of the people: Lord North was the miniſter of the 

crown. | 1 | 


If any circumftance could add to the general diſguſt 
upon this coalition, it was the oſtenſible ground upon 
which it was formed. The alarming amount of the na- 

tional debt, the national loſſes, and the difficulty of raiſ- 
ing money and men was ſo great, that peace became ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. It was not to be expected that Lord 
North, in whoſe adminiſtration the neceſſity was created, 
would have oppoſed it. It was not to be expected that 
Mr. Fox, who had declared a-few months before, that any 
peace would be defirable, could vote againſt it. Yet 
this was the only. plea that offered. itſelf, and it was ac- 
cepted. Conferences were held, and a miniſtry was formed, 


4 according 
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according to the general opinion, previous to the firſt 
debate upon the peace. Is it extraordinary, that the ſo- 
vereign and his people ſhould have viewed this coalition 


as one of thoſe monſtrous events which a love of power 
alone could have accompliſhed ? 


You know, Sir Richard, with what ſymptoms of diſ- 
approbation the avowal of the coalition was firſt received 
by many country gentlemen. You know that England 
was left for near {1x weeks without a government; but 
the combination was too powerful either for his Majeſty 
or his ſubjects to reſiſt with ſucceſs; and in March 1783 
the coalition miniſters came into office; powerful from 
their connections - powerful from the abilities of ſome of 
the cabinet, but unpopular amongſt the Public. 


Thus much was neceſſary to premiſe, in order to prove 
that the ex-party can have no pretenſions to “ general 
principles, and to clear the ground before I take notice 
of the two celebrated Bills. 


We are now come to that period when the adminiſtration 
of Mr. Fox and Lord North was fully eſtabliſhed ; and I 
think it will be conceded to me, that after ſerious reflec- 
tions upon the meaſures which produced their appoint- 

ment, 
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ment, the people of England might be expected to watch 
their conduct with more than common caution. - 


It was not long after the miniſtty was ſettled, that an 
act was committed utterly irreconcilable to every idea of 
juſtice or common ſenſe ; I mean the reſtoration of Meſſrs. 
Powell and Bembridge to thoſe offices from which Mr. 
Barre had diſmiſſed them. This was aſſerted: to have. been 
the ſole a& of Mr. Edmund: Burke. All enquiry into. the 
tranſaction was prevented by the power of numbers in the 
late Houſe of Commons; but it left thoſe who protected 
Mr. Burke without a. pretence to public principle, in the 
public opinion; and from that time every act was ſcanned 
upon its own merits, independent of that blind' and ab- 
ſurd confidence, which it had been the faſhion to place in 
the names of Wentworth, Cavendiſh, and Bentinck. 


In what I have to ſay upon the ſubject of India, as 
leading to the diſcuſſion of the merits of the two Bills, I 
will ſtrive to be as conciſe as poſſible. Were I capable of 
a wiſh to miſlead you, it would be in me the greateſt ab- 
ſurdity; for in the train- in which the impeachment of 
Mr. Haſtings now is, I affirm it to be abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible, either that the tranſactions in India ſhould be con- 
cealed, or that the abſurdities, inconſiſtencies, intrigues, 

D | and 
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and contemptible tricks of thoſe who have taken a part in 
India diſcuſſions, ſhould not be diſcovered. 


In the year 1781, the Houſe of Commons appointed 
two committees of Indian enquiry. The one was a ſe- 
cret committee, and it received inſtructions from the 
Houle to enquire into the cauſes of the invaſion of the Car- 
natic. Under this head they went into the political ſtate 
of India from the year 1770. Of this committee the 


| celebrated Mr. Henry Dundas was the chairman. 


The other committee was originally appointed to con- 
fider the ſtate of the judicature in Bengal. It obtained an 
extenſion of power in the following ſeſſion, and was en- 
truſted to enquire how India could beſt be held and go- 
verned, both for the happineſs of the natives of India and 


the intereſt of Great Britain. Of this committee Mr. Ed- 
mund Burke was the leader. 


As theſe two gentlemen will be mentioned hereafter, 


allow me to ſay a few words of their reſpective public 


characters ; for I travel not to Beaconsfield, nor to Wim- 


bledon. India has raiſed Mr. Dundas to an envied, 


though perhaps not to a laſting greatneſs. India has pre- 
cipitated Mr, Burke and his friends from thoſe comfort- 
I - abe 
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able and valuable offices, in which many men thought 
them perfectly ſecure for the remainder of their lives. 


Mr. Dundas made his firſt entry into public life under 
the auſpices of Lord North, to whom he was at all times 
a bold and determined friend till the coalition was formed. 


He ſhared the fate of his Lordſhip in the month of 
March 1782, when not an atom of the adminiſtration was 


ſpared. But though his proſpects of preferment were 
blighted, almoſt at the moment that he was to receive 
that office which he now holds, he ſtill retained a con- 
ſiderable degree of conſequence, from his appointment as 
chairman of the ſecret committee. In that fituation he 
enlightened the Houſe of Commons in the month after 
Lord North's removal, and had the peculiar honour of 
extorting from Mr. Burke the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of ap- 
probation. In the next month (May) he became ſtill 
more cloſely connected with Mr. Burke, by adopting his 
favourite idea, though not upon the grounds which Mr. 
Burke had wiſhed him to adopt it. In the next month 
(June) Lord Rockingham's fituation became deſperate : 
he died the 1ſt of July, and Mr. Dundas formed new 


connections. 


Mr. 
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1 Mr. Edmund Burke entered into public life at a much 
ff earlier period. When I left Shropſhire in January 1766, 
and embarked for India, Mr. Burke was ſecretary to the 
1 Marquis of Rockingham, then Firſt Lord of the Trea- 
[| ſury. If common fame is to be credited, Mr. Burke was 
I! indebted for that appointment to the recommendation of 
Doctor Markham, now the Archbiſhop of Vork; but 
from circumſtances that have ſince happened, I can hard- 
ly believe the fact to be ſo, though I have heard it aſ- 
Il ſerted in the moſt poſitive terms. With the Marquis Mr. 
Burke went out of office in 1766. Whether he led the 
party, or whether he adopted their ſentiments, I do not 
pi know ; but certain it is, that in the year 1770 he pub- 
| liſhed a pamphlet *, which contained doctrines as utterly 
1 ſubverſive of the true conſtitutional rights of the ſovereign, 


il as of the ſubjects of this free country. He contended in 
4 . ſubſtance, that England could not be ſo well governed as 
it by an ariſtocratical faction; that men with no other merit 


than that their fathers were. born before them, and bore 
| certain names, had a right to hold the great and reſponſible 
| ſituations of this country. That ſuch, is the doctrine 
laid down in Mr. Burke's pamphlet you will perceive, 


even from a curſory peruſal of it; and the doctrine was 


* Thoughts on the preſent Diſcontents. 
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literally carried into practice upon the removal of Lord 
North. Such a doctrine, I am perfealy ready to con- 
feſs, is exceedingly convenient for that order of men in 
this country, who, without family or fortune, or any na- 
tural intereſt in Great Britain, have at times filled very 
high offices in government. . 


Mr. Burke had been as vehement in oppoſition to, as 
Mr. Dundas was ſtrenuous in ſupport of, Lord North. As 
he had heartily aſſiſted in the expulſion of his Lordſhip, 
ſo he ſhared largely in the ſpoils which that expulſion 
procured. He was made Paymaſter General, and a Privy 
Counſellor—he obtained the creation of a new office for 
his near relation at Tanjore, that of Paymaſter of the 
King's forces in India, and ſome comfortable ſinecures for 
relations at home. He came in with his party, and with 
his party he reſigned ; but in common with them, in 
the expectation that the fortreſs which Mr. Fox had ere&- 
ed“ would be ſo powerfully garriſoned, that they would 
ſoon be enabled to make a ſucceſsful ſally upon their ene- 

mies. 


Mr. Dundas had engaged, when Treaſurer of the N avy 
in Lord Lanſdowne's adminiſtration, to bring in a bill for 


Mr. Fox's Speech, 7th of July 1782, 
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the better government of India. This bill was read a firſt 


time ſoon after the coalition miniſtry was formed. But 
there was an excellent principle in the bill which. Mr. 
Burke diſapproved, and the bill itſelf was heard no more 
of. It appears, however, that we are indebted to Lord 
Lanſdowne for the ſervices of Earl Cornwallis, and that 
he approved of the extraordinary and beneficial powers 
which have been granted to the Governor General of Ben- 
gal. In the ſummer of 1783, the ſword was drawn 
againſt Mr. Dundas, and the ſcabbard thrown away. Lord 


North had not included him in his ſhare of miniſterial ar- 


rangements, and he was now deprived of the office of Lord 
Advocate of Scotland. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas were 
preparing for a winter campaign in the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; and it was not ſuppoſed that either Lord Temple 
or Lord Thurlow would be idle in the Lords. The 
King's miniſters knew perfectly well the unfirm ground 
on which they ſtood, and they omitted no attempts to 
ſtrengthen themſelves for the approaching conteſt;—a 
conteſt on which their political exiſtence depended. 


It had been declared from the Throne before the proro- 
gation, that Parliament would be called early, for the 
purpoſe of fixing a proper government in India. 
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The views of the King's miniſters were admirably ſe- 
conded by Mr. Burke in the ſelect committee. Reports 


were preſented to the Houſe, which impeached every part 
of the Company's government, both in England and in 
India. 


One report was made for the expreſs purpoſe of proving 
that the nomination of Sir John Macpherſon was in the 
higheſt degree improper ; and ground was laid for his re- 
moval, and the removal of Mr. Wheler, by an aſſertion 
that. they were involved in whatever criminality might ap- 
pear to the Houſe of Commons, in the expulſion of Cheit 
Sing ; thoſe gentlemen having fully and unequivocally ap- 
proved of every part of that tranſaction. 


Mr. Stables and Mr. Stewart were the ſubjects of another 
report. Our government in India, both foreign and do- 
meſtic, was arraigned. The incapacity of the Directors, 
the audacity of the Proprietors, and the incompetence of 
all to continue to govern that empire they had. preſerved, 
form the aggregate of the reports of the ſelect committee, 


Unfortunately for the conſiſtency of theſe worthy gen- 
tlemen in one particular, a letter arrived from Mr. 
Haſtings in the month of September 1783, earneſtly preſſ- 
| ing 
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ing the Court of Directors to appoint a ſucceſſor, and noti- 
{ying his own determination to reſign the government. This 


was an unexpected ſtroke ;—it interfered very materially 


with one of Mr. Fox's intended data, which was, that 
the power and influence of Mr. Haſtings, both at home 
and abroad, were ſo great, that the ſtrong hand of Parlia- 
ment was neceſſary to procure his removal. That part of 
the letter therefore remained unnoticed on the table of the 


Court of Directors. 


Theſe details are abſolutely neceſſary, preparatory to 
any diſcuſſion of the merits of Mr. Fox's Bill. I admit, 
with Mr. Sheridan, that it is perfectly fair to conſider 
Mr. Pitt's Bill as it originally ſtood, and in order to 
know the true meaning of the parties at the time; but it 
is equally neceſſary to ſtate ſuch material tranſactions as 
had a connection with Mr. Fox's intended ſyſtem. 


You perhaps however will wonder that I have not ſaid 
a word yet about the natives of India. I am con- 


vinced, Sir Richard, many reſpectable country gentle- 
men ſeriouſly believed, that the natives had been mi- 


ſerably haraſſed and oppreſſed. Allow me to aſſure you, 
that in this aſſertion there was no truth: allow me alſo to 
aſſure them, that no alteration of any kind has, to this 

moment, 
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moment, taken place in any part of our Indian govern- 
ment; and as Mr. Fox is neither a madman nor a fool, 
I am confident he would have acted, as to the government 
of India, preciſely as Mr. Pitt has done ; and that Mr. 
Pitt has done nothing, I ſhall prove to you from authentic 
documents. 


IT muſt now fay a few words as to the conduct of 
the gentleman to whoſe pamphlet I am replying. Mr. 
Sheridan was one of the treaſury ſecretaries under the 
coalition adminiſtration. It is ſaid, that he adviſed his 
friend Mr. Fox very ſtrenuouſly not to conſent to an 
union with Lord North. Experience has proved that the 
advice was ſound and wholeſome. This gentleman had 
formerly been in habits of intimacy with ſome who pro- 
feſſed the ſincereſt eſteem for Mr. Haſtings, and who had 
the beſt opportunities of knowing his real character. To 
a gentleman of this deſcription Mr. Sheridan went, on the 
night preceding the day on which the celebrated India 
ſyſtem was to be opened by Mr. Fox. The avowed, the 


undoubted object of this viſit was, to negociate terms of 
conciliation with Mr. ä 


. . Mr. Sheridan 8 ſpeech i in the Houſe of Com- 


mens, on the ſubject of the Begums, laſt year, Certainly, 
| F after 
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after what I knew, that ſpeech could make no impreſſion 
upon me. The ftory of the Begums was as well known 
when Mr. Fox brought in his Bill, as it is at the preſent 
moment. The talents, the genius, and the ability of 
Mr. Sheridan, I undoubtedly admired. He has already 
favoured us with one of the beſt comedies in our language; 
and from the fine touches of the pathetic in his celebrated 
ſpeech, I have not a doubt but he will ſucceed equally 
in tragic fiction, whenever a calm ſhall prevail in our po- 
litical horizon. Let me obſerve, that the Princeſſes of 


Oude, who heard a tranſlation of Mr. Sheridan's ſpeech 


read to them in the month of July laſt at Fyzabad, were 
fo exceedingly callous, as not to betray the ſlighteſt 
emotion of gratitude, though they expreſſed firong marks 
of aſtoniſhment upon the occaſion. 


perfectly agree with Mr. Sheridan, that Mr. Fox's 
Bill is plain and perſpicuous : an infant may underſtand 
it. I know no leading feature in the Bill, except this, 
that all the power, all the patronage, and all the manage- 
ment of the Eaft-India Company, both at home and 
abroad, ſhould be taken from thoſe who then held it, and 
ſhould be transferred in truſt for the proper owners, to 
ſeven directors nominated by Mr. Fox, not ſubject to re- 
moval at the pleaſure of the King. Were we to reafon for 
ſeven 
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ſeven years upon the Bill, we can make neither more nor 
leſs of it. They had the power to appoint, remove, con- 
frm, or diſplace perſons of all ranks and deſcriptions, 
either at home or abroad ; and I would aſk Mr. Sheridan, 
whether, to his certain knowledge, feveral appointments 
were not virtually made before the Bill had paſſed through 
the Houſe of Commons? I believe it will not be diſ- 
puted, that General Smith, Mr. William Burke, Mr. 
Dudley Long, and Mr. Eden, were actually intended to 
fill high offices in India. In ſhort, the bill went to con- 
vey ſuch an immenſe body of patronage into the hands of 
a party, and a party which had forfeited every pretenſion to 
principle, that (excepting a few very reſpectable country 
gentlemen, who had been impoſed upon by tales of horrors 
that never exiſted) the Sovereign and the nation were juſtly 
alarmed. Without uſing the perſonal expreſſion which 
Mr. Sheridan has commented upon, I may be permitted to 
repeat in the words of Lord Thurlow *—< I with to ſee 
ce the Crown great and reſpectable; but if the preſent Bill 
« ſhould paſs, it will be no longer worthy of a man of 
«© honour to wear. 


Mr. Sheridan allows, that Mr, Fox's Bill placed no 
checks upon his directors in the article of patronage ; and 
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it was the faſhion to ſay at the time it was debated, that 
we could not have a better ſecurity than in the perſonal 
characters of the directors themſelves. This I deny, from 
a thorough eonviction that there are no lengths to which 


men, violently tinctured by party 2 — will not 80 in 
* of their party. 


Had we not inſtances of the abuſe of patronage in that 
adminiſtration, ſufficient to make us watchful and jealous 
of their conduct? The appointment of Mr. William 
Burke—the ſuppreſſion of all enquiry into the reſtoration 
of Mr. Powell and Mr. Bembridge—the advance of a con- 
ſiderable ſum to a paymaſter, at a time that there was a 
balance of two hundred thouſand pounds due from him to the 
nation—the appointment of a ſhoal of writers and cadets by 
Sir Henry Fletcher, at a time that the ſervice in India 


was overloaded :— Theſe are a few inftances to prove, that 


it was the principle of the coalition adminiſtration to 
ſtrengthen themſelves by every poſſible means ; and if Mr. 


Fox's bill had paſſed, as long as they had preverved India, 
they would have governed this country. 


Mr. Sheridan refers his friend to another bill brought in 
by Mr. Fox, which formed an eſſential part of his plan.” 


I declare 
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I declare to you upon my. honour, that I mean to do 
Juſtice to Mr. Fox, when I fay, I believe in my conſcience 
he never read that Second Bill. I have always underſtood 
that it was drawn up by Mr. Burke. It never was de- 
bated at all in the Houſe ; and the clauſes are ſo groſsly 
abſurd and ridiculous, they bear ſuch ſtrong marks of a 
heated and a diſturbed imagination, that I cannot for one 


moment ſuppoſe Mr. Fox was a party to that ſubſidiary 
Bill. 


I will explain very ſhortly to you the extent to which 
that Bill went, when coupled with one clauſe in Mr. 
Fox's; and I leave you to determine, whether this 
nation, oppreſſed with taxes, as it then was, ſmarting un- 
der the conſequences of the violence of oppoſition, or the 
folly and imbecility of former miniſters, could have ſub- 
mitted to the additional burdens which muſt have been 
impoſed upon them, had the proviſions of the ſeveral 
clauſes been carried into effect. Allow me to ſay, that I 
believe Mr. Fox never ſeriouſly intended to do any act that 
ſhould add to the burdens of the people at home ; but if 
he meant fairly and honourably to. execute his own 
acts, obſerve to what a length they went. 


N 
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A clauſe in his own Bill provided that full and com- 
plete juſtice ſhould be done to every Prince in India who 
had been injured by the Eaſt India Company. Couple 
this clauſe with Mr. Burke's declarations, with an article 
which he brought into the Houſe of Commons againſt 
Mr. Haſtings, and it will be impoſſible not to allow, 
that the Emperor Shaw Allum has a claim upon us for 
twenty-ſix lacks of Sicca rupees annually for ſeventeen 
years, and to the provinces of Corah, Currah, and Al- 


lahabad. | 


To do him complete juſtice, he is entitled to all 
the principal, and to intereſt at 10 per cent. The 
principal of the tribute alone to this day is nearly five 
millions ſterling, and with Indian intereſt would now 
amount to fifteen millions ſterling, and as much more 
is due to him for the provinces of Corah, &c. ; which 
if we do not pay, we acknowledge ourſelves to be 
void of faith and honour, and to have forfeited, as 
Mr. Burke affirms, all right and title to our poſſeſſions 


in India. 


In the Second Bill it is enacted, that no mono- 
polies ſhall be continued upon any pretence whatſo- 
ever. 5 


Under 
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Under this claufe, the Company would have loſt a 
revenue of eight hundred thouſand pounds a year, which 
to this day would be three millions ſterling. 


By another clauſe, all preſents received for the Com- 
pany and carried to their account, fince the regulating 
act of 1773, were to be ek Theſe amount to 


263, ooo. 


By another clauſe, all the lands in Bengal were to be 
managed by Zemindars. This was a clauſe calculated to 
throw the whole government of the country into a con- 
fuſion not to be deſcribed; and would have been attended 
with a loſs of revenue not to be eſtimated. 


By another clauſe, the government of Bengal was re- 
ſtricted, under any poſſible circumſtances, from increaſing 
their revenues. An impoſition ſo abſurd as perhaps was 
never impoſed in any country upon earth. 


By another clauſe, we madly preſcribed to protected! 
native Princes, the ſame rules that we adopted for our- 
ſelves ; and by another, we reſtored Cheit Sing to Benares.. 
If his reſtoration was juſt, it was alſo an a& of juſtice to 


_w him the treaſures that he carried off and has ex 
pended, 
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pended, at leaſt one million ſterling; to repay him what 
was taken at Bedjygur, { 240, ooo; to give him the dif- 
ference for ſix years between 24 and 40 lacks of rupees, 
above a million ſterling more. 


1 By the aſſertions of Mr. Fox, which I conceive to be 
tantamount to theſe clauſes, we were bound in honour to 
[| repay. to the Begum the fifty-five lacks which were taken 
from her with the conſent of Mr. Haſtings ; and to re- 
frain from preſſing the Nabob Vizier for the balance 
which he then owed to us, about ſeventy-five lacks. 
|. Theſe two ſums amount to L 1,400,000. 


I do therefore affirm, that if Mr. Fox's Bill had paſſed, 
| and if Mr. Fox was really ſincere, and meant with good 
faith to carry the proviſions of his clauſes into full effect, 
and to adhere to the principles which he had laid down in 
his ſpeeches, he muſt have borrowed / 35, 763, ooo; ſince 
that is the exact ſum due from the Eaſt India Company, in 
Bengal only, to the princes of Indoſtan, or acquired by 
modes ſo ſtrongly reprobated by Mr. Fox's Bill. Is it 
poſſible for me, Sir Richard, to place in a ſtronger point 

of view the folly of theſe ſpeculatiſts, than by analiſing their 

own clauſes ? I have ſtated to you, without exaggeration, 
what 


11 
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I muſt not * told, that the injured Princes of India Wöüld 
have been ſatisfied with leſs than the relief 1 have ſtated, 

Undoubtedly they would ; but then, neither the letter nor 
the {ſpirit of Mr. Fox's Bill would have been carried into 
effect, for the Directors are inſtructed to inquire into all 
wrongs, to begin their inquiry by reading treaties, and to 
do full and complete juſtice in every material article and 


head of charge ſpecifically, « and not upon the whole of 
ec ſuch charge. in groſs * 


I will put a caſe, which will at once diſtinguiſh 
between full and complete juſtice, and a ſatisfactory 


compenſation. Suppoſe I were indebted / 30,000, and 
had very little proſpe& of paying that fum. Suppoſe a 
relation of mine was enabled to give me a temporary ap- 
pointment upon an extraordinary public event, which pro- 
miſed to turn out a great thing, and enabled me to pro- 
poſe to pay my creditors one-fifth of their demands. 
Suppoſe my creditors, knowing my inclination to pay 
them the whole was not equal to my ability, conſented 
to accept of the compoſition, I ſhould certainly be ex- 
entratee from every poſſibility of future cenſure or future 
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* * Sce the Two Bills to GENT Mr. Sheridan refers, 
H : demand ; 
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demand; but Mr. Fox precluded himſelf from forming 
ſuch an arrangement with Shaw Allum, for the emperor 
would have faid to him, © I read in a Britiſh act of 
“Parliament, that thoſe whom the Eaſt India Company 
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has aggrieved, the Britiſh nation will redreſs. I gave 
to your Company, in the year 1765, the moſt im- 
portant and valuable kingdoms of my empire; they 
engaged, in return, to pay me f 300,000 annually of 
your money, and to guarantee to me three valuable 
diſtricts. For ſixteen years I have not received a 
ſhilling, and I have loſt Corah, Currah, and Alla- 
habad. I have been a wanderer in Indoſtan ; coins are 
ſtruck in my name ; prayers are offered to the Divinity 
in every moſque in my dominions for Shaw Allum, 
the Conqueror of the World. In vain, however, have I 
repreſented my grievances and my diſtreſſes to your 
Governor Mr. Haſtings. In return, I have received 


a few trifling preſents, but a peremptory refuſal either 


to pay me the arrears of my tribute or future ad- 
vances. My complaints have at laſt reached the ears 
of thoſe who can command Mr. Haſtings. I am now 
told, that full and complete juſtice is to be done to 
me for each ſpecific wrong. I claim therefore my 


provinces of Corah, Currah, and Allahabad, and their 


revenues to this day. I claim my arrears of tribute, 
N ; « with 


© with the intereſt due upon each year; and I rate the 
«© whole very moderately at £ 30,000,000 ſterling.” 


To ſuch an application from the Emperor, what. could 


Mr. Fox have anſwered? That this nation would have 
paid thirty millions, oppreſſed as we were by taxes, and 
to a miniſtry ſo formed as the coalition adminiſtration, is 
an idea too monſtrous to be entertained for a ſingle mo- 
ment. Mr. Fox muſt have ſaid therefore in reply, © I 
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acknowledge the greatneſs of the houſe of Timur; 1 
acknowledge that your Majeſty, under a Britiſh a& of 
parliament, had an undoubted right to expect full and 
complete juſtice for each ſpecific wrong that you ſuſtain- 
ed; but your injuries have been of ſo deep a nature that 
we have not the power to make you complete reparation. 
We lament it ; but ſuch is the ſtate of our finances we 
cannot impoſe greater burdens upon the inhabitants of 
this iſland. Great Britain is not much larger than the 
province of Oude; yet we collect, in order to defray 
our expences of every denomination, a revenue more 
conſiderable than the greateſt of your royal anceſtors 
ever brought into his treaſury from all Indoſtan. The act 
we paſſed we cannot execute. We are compelled to 
acknowledge that there is a wide difference indeed be- 
tween theory and practice. We are the ſervants of 
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* your Majeſty, but our engagements we cannot per- 


3 


form.” To ſuch an addreſs the Emperor would na- 


turally reply, Why have you deluded me with falſe 


hopes? I was reconciled to my fate. Mr. Haſtings 
had told me in the year 1773, that he was remedileſs ; 
that the revenue of Bengal was abſorbed by the expences 
incurred for the ſupport of government; that the ar- 
rears due to me he could not diſcharge; and that, 
without a poſitive order from his own country, he could 
make no future payments. He ſold my provinces, it 
is true; but he told me, that by ceding them to the 
Mahrattas, I had rendered that ſale an act of neceſſity. 
I ſubmitted to my hard fortune. I knew that my 
grants would have been waſte paper to the Engliſh, un- 
leſs ſupported by that powerful army with which they 
had conquered Bengal. I blamed my own folly for 
truſting to the profeſſions of my natural enemies ; and 
whatever reſentment I entertained againſt Mr. Haſtings, 
I allowed that he had at leaſt treated me with openneſs 
and ſincerity; but from you I have experienced the 
deepeſt of all injuries. You have admitted my right to 
my arrears of tribute. You have admitted my title to 
the provinces of Corah, Currah, and Allahabad ;. yet 
the only compenſation you offer, is an aſſertion, 


that the Eaſt-India Company have, by their conduct 


wh to 
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to me, forfeited all right to the territorial poſſeſſions in 
Bengal. To retain thoſe poſſeſſions, after you have 


made ſuch an affertion, may juſtly expoſe you to the 


reproach and ridicule of the world, but it affords me 
no relief.” | 


** 


0 
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Do not think, Sir Richard, that I have ſtated this 
caſe too ſtrongly. Read Mr. Fox's Bill and the ſub- 
ſidiary Bill calmly at Hawkſtone; read Mr. Burke's 
printed Speech of the 1ft of December 1783; and the 
Charge intitled, King's Tribute; you will then fee that 1 
have ample ground for all that J have aſſerted. I do pro- 
teſt to you, that I cannot conceive human folly and ab- 
ſurdity could be carried to a greater exceſs in public men, 
than they are carried in the two Bills brought in by Mr. 
Fox. Yet Mr. Sheridan defires his Staffordſhire friend to 
read the Second Bill with the Firſt ; and he affirms, that, 
by conſidering the Two Bills together, he will perceive- 
that ſyſtem which Mr. Fox meant to eſtabliſh for the go- 


vernment of Tndia. 


I may fairly conclude, that unleſs Mr. Fox himſelf had 
ſcen the abſurdity of his Second Bill, the late Houſe of 
Commons would have paſſed it, from their confidence 
in the man who preſented it; for never was any public 


I meaſure 


1 

meaſure carried more triumphantly through than the Firſt 
Bill. Mr. Fox then muſt have repealed the Two Bills, 
in ſo far as they concerned the government of India, in 


ſix months, or India would have been the greateſt clog to 
Great Britain that ſhe had ever experienced. 


Mr. Pitt's Bill followed ; and I am ready to allow, that 
it wanted that plainneſs and preciſionꝰ which Mr. Fox's 
friends have pointed out as the leading features of their 
Bill. Unqueſtionably nothing can be ſo eaſy as for a deſ- 
pot to ſay to a rich, but a defenceleſs man, © You have 
c extenfive poſſeſſions, which you manage miſerably. 
Your tenants have too much power; their ſervants again 
ce have abuſed their truſt. I underſtand your affairs bet- 
c ter than you do yourſelf. I have determined to ma- 
« nage them for you; to appoint, remove, confirm, 
« or diſplace, every perſon you now employ. Give 
«© me up therefore your title-deeds, the key of your 
„ ſtrong box, of your beer cellar, and your pantry, 
« and come to me at the end of every three months; 


cc 


« then I will tell you what reformations I have made. 
Do not remonſtrate, for I muſt, and will be obeyed. If 
you reſiſt, I have a regiment of huſſars at hand, and 
{© they ſhall expel you and your ſervants.” 


9 Such 
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Such was the letter and the ſpirit of Mr. Fox's Bill ; 
and in one point only was it miſrepreſented I mean, by 
thoſe who aſſerted that Earl Fitzwilliam and his Com- 
miſſioners might have involved this nation in a war in 
India without the knowledge of the King's miniſters. 
This point Mr. Sheridan has effectually cleared up. 


Mr. Pitt's original Bill was never ſuffered to go into a 
committee in the late parliament. The Bill which paſſed 
in the firſt ſeſſion of the preſent parliament, differs in 
many eſſential parts from Mr. Fox's; and though it has 
trenched in ſome degree upon the charter of the Eaſt- 
India Company, yet it certainly treats it with a little more 
ceremony than the former Bill did. 


The profeſſed object of Mr. Pitt's Bill was to provide for 
the better government of India, without touching the ex- 
tenſive patronage of the Company, either in Leaden- 
hall Street or in India. In fact, the King's miniſters 
had very conſiderable powers under the act of 1781, had 
they been pleaſed to exerciſe them to their utmoſt extent. 
Certain compulſory clauſes were brought into Mr. Pitt's 
Bill originally, relative to the reſtoration of Zemindars, 
and to the reſpective rights of the Nabob of Arcot and 
the Rajah of Tanjore; but the miniſter had the good 

ſenſe 
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ſenſe to reject theſe clauſes upon further deliberation. In 


truth, Mr. Dundas had framed them before he was very 
far advanced in Oriental learning. | 


The fa& is, that Mr. Pitt's Bill has leſt India juſt as 
it ſtood before it had paſſed into a law; nor has the ſlight- 
eſt alteration been made in the government of India, as 
it will be neceſſary for me to prove to you hereafter. 


Mr. Sheridan certainly ſtates the profeſſed object of the 
two Bills very fairly, when he fays it „“ was to relieve 
the natives from the many evils which they had ex- 
perienced under the dominion of, or in conſequence 
of their connection with, the government of the Com- 


«© pany.” 


* 
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Unqueſtionably the fact was ſo; but I deny, in the 
firſt place, that the natives of India had experienced 
many evils under our government ; and I affirm, in the 
ſecond place, that the real object of Mr. Fox's Bill was, 
to perpetuate the power of the adminiſtration to which he 
belonged, by aſſuming, through his own Board of Di- 
rectors, the entire management of Indian affairs both at 
home and abroad; and this was to be done in violation of 
the undoubted rights of the Crown. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Pitt contended, that an additional power, muſt be 
granted to his Majeſty, to enable his miniſters to correct. 


the evils which prevailed in the Company's government; 
but he contended alſo, that thoſe evils had been greatly 
exaggerated indeed by Mr. Fox, and, thoſe with whom 
Mr. Fox acted. It was the profeſſed object of Mr. Pitt, 


to trench no further upon the chartered rights of the 


Company than the neceſſity required ; and he held this 


true conſtitutional doctrine, that whatever degree of 
power was transferred from Leadenhall-ftreet, ſhould be 
lodged in the Crown, and not in a parliamentary com- 
miſſion. 


1 


: 'T was. one of that Committee of Proprietors which 
aſſembled daily during the progreſs of Mr, Fox's Bill 
through the Houſe of Commons. We omitted no means 
in our power to explain to the Public the true grounds 


of _—_ | * e to our e of chem: 1 

I was one of the e e 5 waited, upon Mr. Pitt 
with our Chairman, the late Commodore Johnſtone, in 
order to communicate with him upon the terms of the 
new Bill. We agreed at that time to give up the appoint- 
ments of the Governor and Commander in Chief in India. 
8 K 5 Alarmed 
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Alarmed at the danger we had eſcaped, and feeling ſen- 
timents of gratitude for thoſe who had defended our rights, 
we were probably too ready to grant every thing Mr. Pitt 
required. He held in his hand a paper, and from that 
paper he read the proviſions which he meant to introduce 
into his Bill. To theſe we aſſented, and they were af- 
terwards aſſented to by a General Court. 


This 'conference was held at Lord Chatham's; and I 
have mentioned it, becauſe I have heard that Mr. Pitt had 
ſolemnly engaged, in a paper or letter under his hand, to 
agree to certain conditions which he afterwards violated. 
I know of no ſeparate negociation, nor did I ever hear 


of any paper or letter, except that which I have men- 
tioned; and it is but juſtice to Mr. Pitt to declare, that 


we voluntarily conceded to him more than be afterwards 


accepted. 3 

In his Firſt Bill, he only retained the nommation 
of the Commanders in Chief; but i in the preſent Bill, he 
gave up _ point alſo. Net 


In pada: an mmm; in which power was as 
much as poſſible to be ſeparated from patronage, it is 
not poſſible but that many difficulties muſt have occurred, 

5 Hence 
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Hence the variety of alterations in the original clauſes of 
Mr. Pitt's Bill, and the debates in Leadenhall-ſtreet 
during its progreſs through the Houſe of Commons; but 
if I can underſtand the true ſpirit and meaning of Mr. 
Pitt's Bill, it continues to the Eaſt India Company the 
entire management of its commerce, —appointments of 
every kind. It continues to the Directors the power of 
ſending orders to their ſervants, and the power of diſ- 
miſſion ; but it has empowered his Majeſty to appoint a 
Board of Commiſſioners, who are ultimately reſponſible 
to the nation for the preſervation and good government of 
India, and are veſted with efficient powers of con- 
troul. I conceive Mr. Dundas to have been perfectly 
right when he declared India to be the brighteſt jewel in 
the Britiſh Crown. I conceive Parliament to have acted 
conſiſtently with the true intereſt of the nation when it 
paſſed an act, by which the King's miniſters became re- 
ſponfible for the government of India; but my imagi- 
nation cannot poffibly go this length, that a Board, ap- 
pointed by his Majeſty, ſhall be reſponſible to the King and 
to the nation for the preſervation and good government 
of India, while we deny: them, at the fame time, the 
right of fixing the amount of the military eſtabliſh- 
ments neceſſary to preſerve India. And here it was, that 
in all the late debates in the two Houſes the true ground 
= of 
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of the argument was abandoned on all ſides. If 1 may 
preſume to give an opinion where ſuch high authorities 
have differed, Mr. Dundas ſhould have been tried upon a 
ground ſcarcely touched upon. The queſtion was not, 
whether he had aſſumed a power which the law had not 


given him, but whether he had abuſed that power which 
the law had veſted in him. 


Mr. Sheridan has been conciſe indeed upon this point ; 
but he has the following paſlage in his letter: “The 
«© papers laid before the Houſe of Commons certainly 
contain, as you obſerve, a complete refutation of all 
«© the pretences upon which the ſending out the four 
<« regiments to India was defended as a meaſure of neceſ- 
« fity.” If this fact be true, never miniſter in England 
merited impeachment more than Mr. Dundas does at the 
preſent moment. Patronage 1s certainly extended very 
much, by adding four regiments to the ſtrength of the 
army -a conſiderable additional expence is entailed upon 
the Eaſt India Company by the meaſure; and unleſs it can 
be made out that Mr. Dundas had good and ſufficient 
grounds for propoſing the plan, if it did ; originate with 
him, or for conſenting to adopt it if it was propoſed by 
any other perſon, he has certainly been guilty of a very 
high crime. - Why Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan declined to 

debate 
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debate this queſtion of * neceſſity on the third reading 
of the Bill, I do not know. 


It is allowed that the original eſtabliſhment fixed for 
Bengal in the year 1785, was lower as to Europeans 
than the Directors wiſhed it to be. They repreſented - 
their opinion to the Board of Controul. They called 
upon Mr. Haſtings, then lately arrived, for his ſentiments. 
He was of opinion alſo, that a larger European force was 
neceſſary; and the Board of Controul conſented, that 
three battalions ſhould be added to the number they had 
before ordered to be kept up. Will any man of common 
ſenſe tell me, that if they had by law the power, firſt to 
fix a ſmall eſtabliſhment, then, upon better information, 
to increaſe it, they had not the power alſo of making 
further additions, provided the neceſſity for making ſuch 
additions was clearly made out? And upon this point the 


* 


whole argument turns. 


Various inſtances are brought by Mr. Sheridan, to 
prove that the Board of Controul have endeavoured to 
aſſume powers which the Legiſlature had not granted to 
them. In many of theſe inſtances I perfectly agree with 
him; but the Directors have ſhewn a proper ſpirit in 
reſiſting ſuch undue aſſumptions ; and ſo far am I from 

L adopting 
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adopting the concluſion which Mr. Sheridan draws from 
his premiſes, that I am convinced the late diſcuſſions will 
be attended with the moſt beneficial effects; and that in 
future the Eaſt-India Company will be peculiarly atten- 
tive to the preſervation of thoſe rights which the law has 
left to them. By Mr. Fox's bill, all our rights were 
avowedly taken away, and parliament would have been 
ſaved all future debates on the ſubject of India, had 
that Bill paſſed into a law. 


I have already ſaid, that I put entirely out of the queſ- 
tion all that has been ſaid relative to the natives of India. 
Mr. Fox's Bill contained clauſes which he could not have 
carried into practice, without abſolute ruin to Great Bri- 
tain 3 of courſe he muſt have repealed them: and pro- 
bably you will be not a little ſurpriſed, when I do affure 
you, that ſince Mr. Pitt's Bill paſſed into a law, there has 
not been the ſlighteſt alteration in the principles of that 
Indian ſyſtem of government which was ſo much repro- 
bated, and which Mr. Fox repreſented as diſhonourable 
to the Britiſh nation, and diſgraceful to humanity. I can 
ſcarcely expect you to give me credit for an aſſertion fo 
directly oppoſite to all that you have heard in the Houſe 
of Commons; but I will proceed to prove the fact, to 
your complete ſatisfaction. 


Lord 
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Lord Cornwallis is moſt deſervedly a favourite with 
every honeſt man in Great Britain. He is alſo univerſally 
beloved in India. The Legiſlature has wiſely armed him 
with thoſe powers, which every man who knows any 
thing of India has affirmed ought to be veſted in the Go- 
vernor General of Bengal. Mr. Sheridan calls them 
deſpotic and extravagant authorities; and Mr. Haſ- 
tings has been violently abuſed for contending publicly, 
from the year 1773 to the time the powers were granted 
to Earl Cornwallis, that ſuch additional authority was 
neceſſary to be veſted in the perſon to whom Great Bri- 
tain entruſted the care of her Indian empire. 


Armed, then, with thoſe plenary powers, Earl Corn- 
wallis left England. The ſyſtem of foreign and do- 
meſtic government which Mr. Haſtings had eſtabliſhed, 
was by many aſſerted to be criminal; and we have ſince 
carried that opinion to Weſtminſter Hall. Lord Corn- 
wallis had been above one year in Bengal, when the laſt 
ſhip, the Ravenſworth, failed from thence ; and with all the 
induſtry that I have employed in order to obtain accurate 
information, aided by the advantages which the proceedings 
in Weſtminſter Hall have given to me, I have not been 
able to diſcover that his Lordſhip, in any one inſtance, 

I has 
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has departed from zhoſe principles which were eſtabliſhed 


for the government of Bengal and its dependencies ſome 
years ago. I will not fatigue you, Sir Richard, by an In- 
dian detail, nor will 1 puzzle you by hard names. Inde- 
cent indeed would it be, were I to hint at any proceedings 


now pending, except for the mere purpoſe of illuſtrating 
an aſſertion which I ſhall always make, that neither Mr. 
Fox and his party, nor Mr. Pitt and his friends, knew 
the actual ſituation of the natives of India, at the time fo 
much was ſaid of the injuries and oppreſſions which thoſe 
natives ſuſtained ; and I think I ſhall be able to ſtate this 


in ſo clear a point of view, that every gentleman will un- 
derſtand it. 


{ believe you were in the Houſe of Commons when the 
charge intitled © Furruckabad,” was opened by Mr. 
Pelham. You may recolle& in what terms the character 
of that Prince, as he is called, was deſcribed by Mr. 
Pelham. You may recolle& the criminality that was 
imputed to Mr. Haſtings for his attempts to relieve 
him. Every gentleman, who means to act honeſtly and 
honourably through life, was ſhocked at the ſhameleſs pro- 
fligacy which appeared in the debates of that day. The mi- 
niſter of India, profeſſing to think there was no great matter 

in 
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in the charge, determined however to vote for it, unleſs 
it ſhould be given up. 


I moved, a few days ago, for a paper which came home 
by the Ravenſworth, and it is printed by order of the 
Houſe. I have inſerted it as an Appendix to this Letter, 
and earneſtly recommend it to your ſerious peruſal. It will 
convince you, that advanced as we are in our knowledge 
of India, we have yet much to learn when we go beyond 
our own provinces. As a hiſtory, it is curious and enter- 
_ taining ; but it will no doubt appear a little extraordinary 
to you, that a Governor ſhould be cenſured for a fruitleſs 


attempt to relieve Muzuffer Jung, the moſt deſpicable and 


abandoned reptile that ever diſgraced human nature. 


Another very curious paper I alſo moved for. It is a 
Minute of Lord Cornwallis, which details the ſyſtem 
eſtabliſhed between the governments of Bengal and of 
Oude. This paper is printed by order of the Houſe of 
Commons, and I have inſerted it, to ſhew you how cloſe 
Earl Cornwallis has kept to a reprobated ſyſtem in all 
that relates to our foreign connections. I might alſo 
quote extracts from public documents before the Houſe, 
which would prove to you, that the ſame ſyſtem is 
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continued for the government of Benares, and of all the 
Company's provinces, which was eſtabliſhed when Mr. 
Pitt firſt became the Miniſter ; but ſuch documents would 


{well this Letter beyond all reaſonable bounds, and you 
have them already from the Houſe of Commons. 


Mr. Sheridan, with great feeling, laments it © as a teaz- 
« ing circumſtance, to hear gentlemen of reſpectable 
© abilities arguing upon, and drawing compariſons be- 
© tween, the proviſions of the Two Bills, upon which 
“ it was perfectly obvious they had not condeſcended to 
«© beſtow any very minute degree of attention.” Surely, 
Sir Richard, I may with more juſtice complain, if I may 
preſume to animadvert upon the conduct of many gentlemen 
of reſſ pectable abilities how often have I heard it predicted 
in the Houſe of Commons, that India was inevitably ruined. 
What different repreſentations have been made of the fame 
people, —of their manners and their cuſtoms, at different 
periods. Women in India, certain gentlemen affirmed 
laſt year, were ſecluded for ever from the fight of men, — 


ov 


immured in a feragho, —ſhut out from all communication: 


with the world ;—how abſurd to ſuppoſe that they ſhould 


excite inſurrections or encourage rebellion | In a country, 
ſaid Mr. Francis, „where women are not allowed a 
te free 
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free- agency in the moſt trifling domeſtic concerns, 
it ſeems extraordinary that a lady (the Bhow Begum) 
ſhould preſume to talk of appointing miniſters and go- 


verning kingdoms.” 


A 
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This year we are totally to eraſe from our memories 
every thing we heard in the laſt, We are now told, that 

independent of the charge of certain concerns, to which 
it would be indecent for me to allude, women of high 
rank in India have great power, —have raiſed troops, —and 
are occaſionally conſulted on affairs of ſtate. I know 
this laſt account to be true, but how ſhall I reconcile it 
with the favourite arguments of laſt year ? | 


If any thing further had been neceſſary to ſtrengthen 
the truth of my aſſertion relative to the government in 
India, the arrival of a ſhip from Bengal, in leſs than four 
months, would enable me to ſtate it. You cannot poſ- 
ſibly receive later advices from India; and it appears, that 
the ſyſtem of government which it was the profeſſed ob- 
je& of the Two Bills to change, is continued in all its 
parts. Mr. Pitt has not made Zemindars country gentle- 
men, nor has he had ſo much Quixotiſm in his compoſi- 


tion as to tranſmit an order for the relinquiſhment of any 
one 
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one of thoſe advantages, which, in a ſeries of years, we 
have procured. The ſtock of the Eaſt-India Company 
has increaſed greatly in value ſince the year 19784—1 be- 
lieve from 118 to 176. If Mr. Fox had carried the pro- 
viſions of his Bill into effect, we ſhould, at this moment, 
have had neither property nor ſtock. Unqueſtionably it 
may be true, that gentlemen who have no immediate 
concern in the proſperity of the Company, may ſtill be 
anxious to promote it.—But it is a circumitance a little 
remarkable, that of all the men who have diſplayed ſuch 
an anxiety for the welfare of the natives, and the national 
credit in India, not one of them has the ſmalleſt perſonal 
Intereſt in India ſtock. Whether their property is veſted 
in houſes, lands, mines, or government-ſecurities, I 
know not; but in Leadenhall-Street they have no aſ- 
ſets. 


I do not underſtand the diſtinction which Mr. Sheridan 
draws between the Two Bills, in his concluding remark. 
He ſtates Mr. Fox's Bill to be a meaſure of experiment, 
limited in its duration to four years, at the end of which 
time the Company might have been reſtored to all thoſe 
rights and privileges, which, conſiſtent with the ends of 


good government, they could poſſeſs, Mr. Pitt's Bill, 
| 16 | he 
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he ſays, with its explanatory acts, are perpetual laws, 
and profeſs to be a final arrangement for the government 
of India. 


I am in the judgment, Sir Richard, of every gentle- 
man who attended the debates upon Mr. Fox's Bill, whe- 
ther there ever was the ſlighteſt idea expreſſed, or ſup- 
poſed to be entertained by any man living, of reſtoring to 
the Eaſt-India Company any right or privilege, of any 

kind, at any time. It was aſſumed as a fact, that the 
Directors were incompetent, and the Proprietors auda- 


cious. The idea of truſting the management of a great 


empire to Women and Jews, Turks and Infidels, was 
ſcouted, much to the ſatisfaction of Mr. Fox and his 


friends; and if any thing could add to the mortification 
of the Proprietors at large, it was, that not only their 
property was confiſcated, but inſult was added to injury. 
They were reviled, abuſed, and laughed at; yet now 
we are ſeriouſly told, that their rights and privileges 
might have been reſtored to them at the end of four 
years. | 


I think I have proved to you, that if the proviſions of 
Mr. Fox's Bill had literally been carried into effect, the 
whole property of the Company had been very inadequate 

N indeed 
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indeed to effect ſuch a purpoſe. A great addition muſt 
been made to the national debt, and India would have 
been a millſtone round the neck of Great Britain. 


Mr. Pitt's Bill, if I underſtand it, has left to the Eaſt- 
India Company a vaſt maſs of patronage and power; nor 
can I conceive that it tends in the ſlighteſt degree to pre- 
judge that great queſtion which muſt be determined, if 
our charter is not renewed. But of the renewal of the 
charter I never entertained much doubt; and fince the 
debates upon the Declaratory Bill, I am convinced that 
the independent members of the Houſe of Commons will 
never ſubmit to any ſyſtem for India, which ſhall not 
make the Eaſt-India Company the medium for conducting 
the government, and diſpenſing the patronage. 


Mr. Sheridan, I think, has collected all the inſtances of 
diſputes between the Directors and the Board of Controul 
that are of any moment; and he ſays, The laſt inef- 
« fectual ſtruggle of the Company appears to have been 
« made.” I draw a concluſion directly oppoſite A law 
was framed by which his Majeſty's miniſters became re- 
ſponſible for the preſervation and good government of 
India, The general management of all affairs was left 
as before, in the hands of the Eaſt-India Company, but 

18 ſubject 
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ſubject to the reviſion and correction of thoſe whom the 
legiſlature had made ultimately reſponſible. 


Under this ſyſtem, no man will ſay that India has not 
been well governed. No man will ſay that the expe&- 
ations, if not the hopes, of the Ex-party have been gra- 
tified. I agree with Mr. Sheridan that nothing can be 
more diſſimilar than the Bills of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt; 
yet we were told, that if the former Bill ſhould not paſs, 
India would fall into utter ruin. Look to facts, Sir 
Richard. What is the ſtate of India at this moment ?— _ 
The Britiſh name reſpected throughout Indoſtan, and the 
ſubjects of the Company's dominions, if we are to believe 
Sir John Macpherſon, the happieſt and beſt protected 
«© ſubjects in Aſia. - At home, a vaſt circulation is kept 
up, the tonnage of the Company is doubled, the ſtock 
increaſes in value, —and tales of horror and ruin are no 
longer believed. 


Since the year 1784, when Mr. Pitt's Bill paſſed into 

a law, ſeveral differences of opinion have occurred between 
the Directors and the Board of Controul ; the former 
however have aſſerted their privileges with firmneſs, and 
by compelling the Commiſſioners to come to Parliament 
upon the laſt diſpute, the power of the Directors is more 
accurately 


$8} 


accurately defined ; and I will venture to aſlert, that if 
the Commiſſioners ſhould attempt to encroach upon our 


privileges, ſo far from our having made the laſt ineffectual 
ſtruggle, we ſhall be ready to petition Parliament, in 
confidence that our complaints will be fully redreſſed. 


I will take upon me to afhrm alſo, that miniſterial influ- 
ence in Leadenhall-ſtreet has been leſs ſince Mr. Pitt's Bill 
paſſed, than during the adminiſtration of Lord North. 
His Lordſhip, in fact, appointed Mr. Haſtings four ſeveral 
times to the government of Bengal. He appointed Mr. 
Wheler, Mr. Macpherſon, Mr. Stables, Mr. Stewart, and 
Sir Eyre Coote, © by a due exertion of the weight of 
“ influence,” to poſts in the Supreme Council. He ſent 
governors and officers to Madras; and Mr. Fox once 
complained in the Houſe, that he was foiled in his at- 
attempt to remove his friend the Earl of Sandwich from 
the Admiralty, by the weight and influence of the Eaft 
India Company. 


Miniſters ever have had, and ever will have, and ever 
ought to have a certain degree of influence in the Eaſt 
India Company ; but Mr. Fox's cure for this evil 
is curious indeed: —at one ſweep he takes the whole 


into 
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into his own hands, which is certainly the moſt efficacious 
way of putting an end to Cabal, Intrigue, and Influence. 


Mr. Sheridan ſays, „ Theirs only is the triumph who 
love not the popular part of our conſtitution; whoſe 


credit and whoſe principles proſper in the abaſement 8 
« of all popular character, &c. 


There is ſuch a fund of good ſenſe in the people of 
England, that every attempt to debaſe a public character 
would certainly bring diſgrace upon the perſon who at- 
tempted it, provided that public character had acted con- 
ſiſtently, and honourably through life; but where we 
obſerve the ſame men differing at different periods, both 
as to their opinions of men and meaſures, it is perfectly 
natural to ſuppoſe that the Public will not be influenced 
by ſounds. 


There was a time when the Public reſted with ſecurity 
upon popular characters. That time, thank God, is paſt. 
And let me put it to the underſtanding of any gentleman, 
whether this country has not flouriſhed more ſince the 
Public gave up their confidence in what were termed po- 
pular characters, than it had done before. Popular cha- 5 
racters were certainly abaſed in the year 1783, when, for 
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the eſtabliſhment of power, they abandoned prineiple. 
The event which then happened might have afforded 
triumph to thoſe who had had the, ſagacity to oblerve 
how long the Public had been impoſed upon, by artful 
and deſigning men; but the conſtitution acquired ad- 
ditional ſtrength, by the fortunate detection of falſe 
patriotiſm. 


What the “ general principles” of oppoſition are, beyond 
thoſe which I have mentioned, I proteſt to you I know not. 
At the commencement of this century, and until after the 
year 1745, any man could define the principles of Whigs, 
Tories, and Jacobites. The latter race of men are hap- 
pily extint—but Whigs and Tories are now ſo mixed to- 
gether, that no man can ſeparate them; nor can I diſ- 
cover any criterion by which a modern Whig can be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, except this, that he wears a blue coat and a 
buff waiſtcoat. 


1 wiſh not to be miſunderſtood in any thing that I have 
ſaid relative to Lord North. I mean not to impute to 
him thoſe calamities which happened during his admini- 
ſtration, and profeſs myſelf utterly unable to determine 
whether the yon reſentment ought to fall upon him, 

upon 
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upot thoſe he employed, or upon the ctembla of the 
moſt violent and determined oppoſition that this country 
has ever known, But the manlineſs with which Lord 
North has ſtood forth on all occafions' when his conduct 
has been arraigned, and his readineſs to meet any enquiry 
from any quarter, ought to ſhield him from perſonal re- 
flections; and I believe the gentleman who laſt uttered 
them in a certain place, was ſo ſenſible of the diſguſt with 
which his ſtrictures were received, that he will be more 
ſparing of invective hereafter. 


All I contend is, that during Lord North's admini- 
ſtration, this country was reduced from the higheſt 
proſperity to the deepeſt diſtreſs ; that the nation could 
not patiently ſuffer the emoluments of government to be 
divided amongſt thoſe who had for many years been in 
the habit of accuſing each other as the authors of the 
public calamities ; and that the India Bill of Mr. Fox 
was framed for the purpoſe of giving ſuch a ſtrength to the 
coalition, as ſhould ſuſtain them in office againſt all fu- 
ture oppoſition. 


Allow me to refer you to a ſpeech of Mr. Powys. 
while the Bill was under diſcuſſion; you will there 


find 


* 


find the ſame opinion, expreſſed in more forcible lan- 
guage, 


I am, with great truth and regard, 


DEAR SIR, 
Your very ſincere, faithful, 


and obedient, humble ſervant, 


JOHN SCOTT. 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
26th April, 1788. 
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The Right Honourable Earl Cornwallis, Governor General, &c. &c, 
| Council Fort William. ; 


My LorD anD GENTLEMEN, 


AS you have declared that the reſolutions you have lately formed, relative 

to Furruckabad, are only temporary, and that you mean to reviſe 
them, I think it my indiſpenſable duty to throw every light upon the ſubject 
in my power, by laying before your Board whatever information I have been 
able to collect. This I give in the form of a narrative, which commences 
with the firſt eſtabliſhment of the government of the Patans in theſe diſtricts, 
and continues till the preſent time. 


In the reign of Alumgeer, a Patan or Affghan of the Bungneh tribe, 
named Ayne Khan, an adventurer from Koriſton, came and ſettled at Mow, 
where many years before various ſects had gradually aſſembled from the ſame 
country, and formed a large and populous city, dependent on the Mogul go- 

P vernment. 
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guage. 


I am, with great truth and regard, 


DEAR SIR, 
Your very ſincere, faithful, 


and obedient, humble ſervant, 


JOHN SCOTT. 


CAavenDISH SQUARE, 
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Council Fort William. ; 


My LoRD AN p GENTLEMEN, 


S you have declared that the reſolutions you have lately formed, relative 

to Furruckabad, are only temporary, and that you mean to reviſe 
them, I think it my indiſpenſable duty to throw every light upon the ſubject 
in my power, by laying before your Board whatever information I have been 
able to collect. This I give in the form of a narrative, which commences 
with the firſt eſtabliſhment of the government of the Patans in theſe diſtricts, 
and continues till the preſent time. 


In the reign of Alumgeer, a Patan or Affghan of the Bungneh tribe, 
named Ayne Khan, an adventurer from Koriſton, came and ſettled at Mow, 
where many years before various ſects had gradually aſſembled from the ſame 
country, and formed a large and populous city, dependent on the Mogul go- 
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vernment. Theſe adventurers maintained themſelves, by entering as mercena- 
ries into the ſervice of any power which choſe to employ them: they were 
highly eſteemed as Sawars“; and Ayan Khan ſeems to have acted with them 
in a ſubordinate capacity, until his return to his native country, leaving #e- 


hind his fon Mahommud Khan, born to him at Mow. 


Mahommud Khan, when a lad, was much patroniſed by Koſſim Khan, a 
Jemadar of Sawars, beſtowing on him his daughter (who will hereafter be 
diſtinguiſhed under the title of Beebie Saheb) in marriage, and leaving him 
at his deceaſe the poſſeſſion of all his effects. He now took upon himſelf the 


title of Jemadar; and collecting together about two hundred Sawars, entered 


into the ſervice of the Rajah of Dutteah in Bundelkund. In this ſervice he 
muſt have acquired conſiderable conſequence, as it appears, that previous 
to the deciſive battle in the plains of Secundra (A. H. one thouſand one 
hundred and twenty-five, A. D. one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirteen), 
which placed Furruckſeer upon the throne; he had been introduced to that 
prince by the two Seids, Hoſſain Allei Khan, and Abdoolah Than; and that 
bringing with him four or five thouſand men in arms, fuch critical ſupport 
immediately procured him the honour of a khelaat, and a muſnud of five 
thouſand. In this action he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the gallantry of his be- 
haviour; and in reward of his ſervices had twelve villages in the Purgunnah 
of Bozepour conferred upon him in Altumgah, in the name of his wife Bhebee 
Saheb. Theſe he took poſſeſſion of, deſtroying or driving away ſuch of the 
Rajepoots (the original proprietors of the lands) as gave him any oppoſi— 
tion, and here built a city, which, in honour of his patron Furruckſeer, was 
named Furruckabad, and which at this day includes within its walls the 
aforementioned twelve villages. In this ſmall beginning originates the Sou- 
bahdaree of Furruckabad. Mahommud Khan, in the courſe of about thirty 
years, by obtaining further grants in Altumgah, and in Jagheer, but princi— 
pally by farming the lands adjacent to his own, from the Jagurdaran and 
Muſſul-doran of the empire, and gradually diſallowing the claims of the 
individuals to rent, eſtabliſhed before his death an eſtate for his family, 
yielding a revenue of forty or fifty lacs of rupees, and which the diſtracted 


ſtate of the Mogul government enabled hun, as it did other Omrahs, to hold 
in independence. 


It may not be improper here to mention, that Mahommud Khan was ſo 
ſenſible of his own power, as to inſult Sadit Khan the Soubah of Oude, and. 


father- 
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father-in-law of Sufdar Jung ; and the letters which paſſed on this occaſion, 


engendercd the hatred which has ever ſince ſubſiſted between the two fa- 
milies. | 


On the deceaſe of Mahommud Khan, his ſon Kaim Khan ſucceeded to 
his eſtate and honours, and remained in quiet adminiſtration of them about 
ſix years, until the emperor Ahmed Shaw, adopting the opinions of his 
vizier Sufdar Jung, became jealous of the growing power of the Patans, and 
wiſhed to render them the inſtruments of each others deſtruction. To ac- 
compliſh this, he affected diſpleaſure at the Rohillas, and gave a ſunnud for 
their country beyond the Ganges in Jageer to Kaim Khan Bunguſh, or- 
dering him to take poſſeſſion of it. As the Rohillas were the weaker party 
of the two, they thought reſiſtance impolitic, therefore agreed to ſubmit, 
on condition that they might be allowed to remain in the country, and 
hold their lands in fee of their newly-appointed lord. Kaim Khan was ſa— 
tisfied, but Mahommud Khan, his principal miniſter, a violent and enter- 
Priſing man, inſiſted, that as the Rohillas were not their equals either 
in courage or numbers, they ſhould be deſtroyed. They were in conſe- 
quence attacked, and in the action, moſt of the leaders of the Furruckabad 
Patans, together with Kaim Khan and his miniſter, fell the victims of am— 


bition. 


So general an overthrow, the death of ſo many leaders, and loſs of all 
the military ſtores, afforded Sufdar Jung (the father of Sujah ul Doulah) 
the opportunity of ſatisfy ing his enmity, by the total ruin of the Furrucka- 
bad family; he immediately iſſued orders to Nevil Race, his naib in Oude, 
to march and poſſeſs himſelf of the territories and effects of his fallen enemy. 
But before Nevil Race could arrive, Beebee Saheb, to whoſe cuſtody was 
entruſted the whole wealth of the family, had raiſed to the ſeat of power, 
Imam Khan, one of the very numerous progeny *® of Mahommud Khan, . 27 ſons, 
who had in his zennanah nearly a thouſand women, forty or fifty of whom ra 1] 4 
are ſtill living. Nevil Race ably executed his commiſſion in the eaſtern 
ſtyle. To extract the wealth of the family, he engaged to ſupport the nomi- 
nation of Beebee Saheb on her agreeing to pay a crore of rupees; ſhe, it is - 
ſaid, more than completed her agreement ; but by the fraudulent valuation 
of the jewels, Nevil Race formed a pretence for claiming a balance of forty 
lacks, on the non-payment of which, he proceeded to the completion of 


his commiſſion, by taking poſſeſſion of the gane and ſeizing the perſons 
15 of 
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of Beebee Saheb, Imam Khan, four of his brothers, and five of the prin- 
cipal adopted ſlaves of the family; retaining Beebee Saheb in his own camp, 
he diſtributed the men between Delhi and Allahabad, where they were af- 
terwards put to death. One ſon of Mahommud Khan's, named Ahmed 
Khan, a miſerable cripple from ill health, was negledted as too contemp— 
tible to give any further diſturbance, and retired to Mow, where afterwards 
Beebee Saheb, having eſcaped by ſtratagem from Nevil Race, alſo took 
refuge, On her arrival, ſhe found the inhabitants in a ferment, and ready 
to undertake the moſt daring efforts; one of the Mow Patans having 
killed a Mogul officer of Nevil Race's, they dreaded his vengeance on 
their whole tribe, and were gathered together for mutual ſecurity. Com- 
paſſion for her, in addition to apprehenſion for themſelves, rendered them 
deſperate. This tumultuous aſſembly loudly demanded one of Mahommud 
Khan's deſcendants; and Ruſtum Khan, the head of this inſurrection, forced 
on Ahmed Khan the oftenſible command; Ahmed Khan took the field 
under a ſurkee reed chappah, with about fix or ſeven thouſand men, of all 
tribes of Patans, excepting Rohillas, without guns, without ſtores. Con- 
vinced that Ruſtum Khan was driving him on to certain deſtruction, Nevil 
Race, at this time at Kannoge with a numerous army * and large train of 
artillery, marched to the neighbourhood of Khadah Gunge, and entrenched 
himſelf; here he was ſurpriſed whilſt performing his religious ceremonies, 
and ere he had time to put himſelf at the head of his troops, his lines were 
forced; and an accidental ſhot killing him, a general flight enſued, re- 
warding this deſperate attempt with a complete victory, and the acquiſition 
of all the cannon and military ſtores of the enemy. 


The vulgar have a ftory, that after this aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, Ahmed Khan 
ſuddenly recovered his proper form, and became perfectly ſtraight : It is 
fact, that he recovered his health, but through life was ſo lame as to be 
unable to walk. ; 


Ahmed Khan thus ſaw himſelf unexpectedly raiſed to great power, and 
the former poſſeſſions of his family daily falling in to him, the collections of 
which enabled him to draw to his ſtandard near twenty thouſand men, 
amongſt theſe ſome Rohillas, who joined him in hopes of plunder; it was 
not till a ycar afterwards that any treaty of amity took place between the 
leaders of the Furruckabad and the Rohilla Patans. With this force he 
prepared to oppoſe Sufdar Jung, who was approaching from Delhi with the 

imperial 
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imperial army, ſaid to be upwards of one hundred thouſand ſtrong, to puniſh 
him, according to the Eaftern phraſe, for his arrogance. Their armies en- 
gaged in the Purgannah of Sahowe, and notwithſtanding the great fupe- 
riority of the Imperialiſts, Ahmed Khan gained a complete victory : Sufdar 
Jung himſelf was wounded on the head, and fled with precipitation to 
Delhi. 


In this battle Ruſtum Khan was ſlain, and the bearer of the intelligence 
lamented as he related the misfortune; but Ahmed Khan ſmiled and ſaid, 
e thou haſt brought me tidings of a ſecond victory; I am lord, all is well.” 
He immediately acquired and ſettled the collections of almoſt all the pro- 
vince of Owde, as far eaſtward as Lucknow, and the whole of the Doab 
down to Allahabad, which he marched to reduce; but ere that fortreſs ſur- 
rendered, he was recalled to Furruckabad by the return of Sufdar Jung, 
reinforced by a Jarge body of Mahrattas under Mulhar Row, whoſe offer of 
ſervice had previouſly been arrogantly refuſed by Ahmed Khan, who boaſting 
of his victories told him to look to the protection of his own country, for he 
ſhould ſoon be on the banks of the Nurbuda. Ahmed Khan haſtened to 
Furruckabad, removed his family, and ordered all the citizens, with their 
effects, to croſs to the oppoſite bank of the Ganges, where Sadulah Khan, 
and other Rohilla chiefs, together with Mahommud Khan, his own ſon, 
had taken poſt with thirty thouſand horſe, in ſuch manner as either to afford 
aſſiſtance to their ally, whoſe army was encamped at Futty Ghur, or defend 


their own territories. 


The army of Sufdar Jung was ſo numerous as almoſt totally to ſurround 
both parties; and the Rohillas being worſted in an attack they made on the 
enemy, Ahmed Khan conſidered his ſituation no longer tenable, croſſed the 
Ganges with conſiderable loſs in the face of the enemy, and joining the 
Rohillas, retreated, cloſely purſued for ſome days by the Vizier, towards the 
hills north of Rohilcund, where they ſecured themſelves in their fortreſſes. 
The blockade of the Patans continued about two months, in which time 
Ahmed Khan gained over the Mahratta to his intereſts, and by his means a 
treaty of diviſion of the lands, which had been held by Kain Khan, was 
ſettled between the three chiefs, but which in no wiſe affected the ſituation 
of the Rohillas, who not being principals in the contention, reſumed their 
former pretenſions. Ahmed Khan was reſtored to the ſixteen and half Pur- 
gunnahs, now forming the Furruckabad diſtricts, which at that time yielded 
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(excluſive of the city of Furruckabad) a revenue of fixteen lacks of rupees ; 
and this, including the city duties, is at this day reduced, by the diſtractions 
of the government, to a ſum not exceeding ſeven lacks, ſuppoſing the 
country in a ſtate of tranquillity, I cannot exactly mark the line of the 
other diviſions, as there has been no regular ſurvey of this country, but 
both remained with Mulhar Row; for Sufdar Jung, reſuming the country 
he poſſeſſed previouſly to his defeat by Ahmed Khan in Sahour, made over 
his diviſion to Mulhar Row, to continue with him until the collections ſhould 
have made good the ſum promiſed for his aſſiſtance, 


Theſe diviſions Mulhar Row retained till the laſt irruption of the Patan, 
Shaw Abdallah, A. H. one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- four, at 
which time Ahmed Khan, the Rohilla chiefs, and Sufdar Jung, having 
joined them with their forces, and materially contributed to the defeat of 
the Mahrattas, obtained as a reward ſunnuds from Abdallah, beſtowing on 
them all the lands of the Doab which had been ſeized by the Mahrattas. 


This acquiſition increaſed Ahmed Khan's income to forty lacks of rupees, 
which he enjoyed until A. H. 11834. Scindia Tookajee Holkar, and 
Ramchund Gunuz, with a large force, came down and encamped within a 
few coſs of Furruckabad, demanding reſtitution of the diſtricts which had 
been held by Mulhar Row, and the arrears of revenue. Ahmed Khan, now 
blind, and aged ſixty or ſeventy, was happy to compromiſe the demand by 


a ceſſion of the lands claimed, and the enſuing year cloſed his active 
life. | 


It may be neceſſary here to mention, that Ahmed Khan, previouſly to 
Abdallah's laſt irruption, had been called to Delhi by the vizier Gazzul- 
deen Khan to ſupport his intereſts againſt the famous Rohillah, Nujidbul 
Dowlah, whom Ahmed Khan ſuperſeded as beckſhe of the empire. During 
his reſidence there, he accumulated riches, and brought off with him the 
choiceſt of pictures, and moſt valuable books in the royal library. He 
further enriched himſelf by the acquiſition of a conſiderable part of Koſſim 
Alli Khan's wealth, after his flight from Bengal. The generoſity of Ahmed 
Khan was diſplayed in his conduct towards his hereditary enemy Sujah vl 
Dowlah on his total overthrow by the Engliſh, and the ſoundneſs of his 
judgment, by the advice he gave him, to ſeek the friendſhip of a power he 
was unable to oppoſe: perhaps it is to this advice that the family of Oude 
owe their preſent honours, | 


His 
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His abilities are undoubted, and the wealth he was poſſeſſed of at his 
death is ſaid to have amounted to two crores of rupees. Many of his 
adopted ſlaves were very opulent; his Khonſumah, Sujah Dil Khan, had ac- 
cumulated fifreen lacks of rupees, and flying ſome time afterwards, mar- 
ried his daughter to Affraiſab Khan; and this is the woman who has lately 
made fo diſtinguiſhed a figure in her defence of Ally Ghur againſt the 
arms of Scindia, Sujait Dil Khan himſelf was kelladar of Agrah when re- 
duced, and they are both now in confinement at Gualiar. 


When the Mahrattas forced Ahmed Khan to ſubmit to their demands, 


they alſo ſeized on Etawah and other diſtricts belonging to the Rohillas ; | 


both acquiſitions remained with them four years, until the diſturbances in 
the Decan requiring the immediate preſence of the Sirdars and moſt of their 
troops, Sujah ul Dowlah thought it a favourable opportunity to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of the nearly abdicated diſtricts, and therefore brought forward his 
long dormant claim on the lands conquered by his father from Ahmed Khan, 
and only made over to Mulhar Row for a ſtipulated time. Previous to this, 
the Rohillas had applied to Sujah ul Dowlah to aſſiſt them in recovering the 


above ſeizure from the Mahrattas, and preventing their further encroach- 
ment. 


Of this circumſtance Sujah ul Dowlah ſeems to have availed himſelf in 
the claim he made on the Rohillas for forty lacks of rupees; and at this 
time originates the firſt treaty, A. H. 1186, between Sujah Dowlah and 
Muzuffer Jung, then a minor, in which the vizier adopts him as his child, 
declaring that he comes to recover for him the lands wreſted from his father 
by the Mahrattas; and that, „“ on the expulſion of the enemy from the 
© country of my child (which is at preſent in the hands of the Mahrattas) 
e I will deliver and place it in the hands of the ſaid Muzuffer Jung in the 
« ſame manner as formerly.“ Yet, after having expelled them, on the en- 
ſuing year originates a ſecond treaty, differing materially from the firſt, apo- 
logizing for not acting up to the original contract, having undergone 
great expences for two or three years in oppoſing the Mahrattas, and con- 
cluding with a promiſe of a partial reſtoration, provided Muzuffer Jung 
continued in every reſpe& agreeably to his pleaſure; and at any time when 
he might be out of his own country, accompanied him with a body of nine 
or ten thouſand followers, In compliance with this article, Muzuffer Jung 
accompanied the vizier to the Rohilla war; but unable to move or pay his 


troops, 
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troops, a lack of rupees was lent him by the vizier, and in this ſum origi- 
nates the nuzzeranah, ſince fixed on thoſe Pergunnahs, which are ſtill called 
the Nabob Muzuffer Jung, and which devolved to him from his father Ahmed 
Khan. Thus, under pretence of aſſiſting the Robillas, and the Parans of 
Furruckabad, in both inſtances he poſſeſſed himſelf of a large tract of coun- 
try belonging to each family, and eſtabliſhed a further claim on them for the 
expences of his own acquiſition. With reſpect to Muzuffer Jung, his mi— 
nority, his imbecillity, his vicious diſpoſition, naturally produced the down- 
fal of the houſe, which had flouriſhed under the intrepid and vigorous 
government of Ahmud Khan; and he was ſacrificed to the vizier by the 
leading man of the day, his uncle Khodahbund Khan. 


Having brought the narrative to this point, I ſhall now confine myſelf to 
the immediate affairs of Furruckabad, from the acceſſion of Muzuffer Jung to 
the Seubahdarree, commencing three years previous to the Rohilla war, 


A.D.1771. On the 22d of Rubbee vl Owul, A. H. 1185, Ahmed Khan died; his 
death is the ſignal of contention ; anarchy pervades the whole country; and 
| there is little more to relate than a ſucceſſion of intrigues and villanies. Ah- 
4 med Khan left two avowed ſons by a ſlave, Muzuffer Jung fifteen, and Dil 
| Dibere, Hemut Khan about eight years old; alſo a grandſon, Saheb Hemut 
Khan, the child of Mahommud Khan, his only legitimate male offspring, 
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A variety of intereſts diſputed the ſucceſſion; but Saheb Hemut Khan's 
infancy precluded an attention to his claim, 


With the news of this misfortune a general alarm ſpread round the city ; 
the ſhops were ſhut, and nearly three thouſand perſons, the neareſt relations, 
the friends, and the adopted ſlaves of the deceaſed, collected in the fort. 

After violent diſputes, Mortuza Khan, the brother of Almed Khan, united 
the ſuffrages, and received the nuzzers of all preſent, excepting five, who 
ſtood firm for Muzufter Jung. The Buckſhee Tuker ul Dowlah was the 
head of theſe, and his ability in the courſe of the day decided the conteſt 
in favour of the preſent Nabob. He obtained from Muzuffer Jung's mother 
twenty thouſand gold mohurs, with which he immediately began paying the 
arrears of thoſe Sirdars, and others who ſwore to ſupport Muzuffer Jung ; 
and, as an incitement to their conſtancy, he promiſed them another month's 
wages in twenty days. Mortuza Khan, deſerted by all excepting two friends, 


was permitted to quit the fort. 
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About two months after the acceſſion of Muzuffer Jung, Shaw Allum, 
on his way to Delhi, encamped near to the city of Furruckabad, and re- 
ceived a nuzzer of ſix or ſeven lacks of rupees. Not long after Shaw Al- 
lum's departure, Ozem Khan, another brother of Ahmed Khan's, made an 
unſucceſsful attempt for the Soubahdaree; Fuker ul Dowlah's activity de- 
feated his ſchemes; his troops were routed, and the conteſt terminated in 
the impriſonment of himſelf and Shaw Begum, the widow of Kaim Khan, 
by whoſe money he had been aided in the inſurrection; vexation, and dread 


of inſult, induced her to kill herſelf. In conſequence, her property, to the 
amount of four lacks of rupees, was confiſcated, 


Fuker ul Dowlah continued in office fourteen months; but latterly he 
retained his power more through the apprehenſion and the aſcendancy he 
had gained, than through the inclination of his pupil ; he had incurred his 
hatred, by reprimanding him for, and reſtraining him as much as poſſible 
from, evil habits and low company. To ſuch intimates Muzuffer Jung often 
in private expreſſed his wiſh to deſtroy Fuker ul Dowlah, and the ſpirited 
meaſure the Buckſhee took to diſcharge the arrears of the troops, accelerated 
his deſtruction. It appears that the treaſure of Ahmed Khan already failed; 
ſome had been diſſipated, ſome diſtributed to gain the troops ; but for the 
greater part, fraudulently appropriated by thoſe, in whoſe: charge it had 


been given by the deceaſed. Proſperity had rendered him careleſs, and there 
were no accounts kept of his wealth. 


The expence of the troops which raiſed Muzuffer 7 ung to the Soubah- 


darree was three lacks per menſem, which the country could not ſupport, 
and they were mutinous for pay. 


Fuker ul Dowlah, clearly perceiving the danger which threatened the 
newly-eſtabliſhed government, adviſed the Nabob to aſſeſs the rich ſer- 
vants of his father, whereby the arrears might be paid-up, and the army 
immediately reduced, The advice was adopted, but its execution irritated 
the great Chelahs *, and theſe eaſily obtained the Nabob's order for the aſ- 
ſaſſination of his faithful ſervant, notwithſtanding an oath previouſly pledged 


for his ſafety. He was murdered by Numdar Khan, who was the next day 
ſacrificed to the reſentment of Dherea Khan. 


On the death of Fuker ul Dowleh, Khodahbund Khan.” a becher of 
Ahmed Khan, and one of the enemies of the deceaſed, took the management 
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of the Nabob and his affairs, and exacting a large ſum from the ſon of 
Fuker ul Dowlah, appointed him to his father's office of Buckſhee ; his next 
ſtep was to inſtigate the troops to mutiny, and, to appeaſe them, perſuaded 
the Nabob to ſell a conſiderable part of his jewels, which he bought himſelf 
at the rate of four annas in the rupee of their real value. Previouſly to this, 
he had fraudulently procured the Bhegum mother's jewels to be confided 
to him, which he never returned. The weakneſs of the government ſoon 
become obvious, and all parties ſeemed reſolved to profit by it. The Pa- 
tans ſeized and encloſed whatever lands they choſe; the aumils abſconded, 
the zemindars reſiſted, and the revenues of courſe fell ſhort. 


Khodabund Khan, deſirous to ſecure his own power, ſought the protection 
of the vizier Saujah Dowlah, to which he ſacrificed the intereſts of the 
Nabob. During his adminiſtration, the two treaties which I have before 
mentioned, were made, and the Nabob, after ſeveral interviews with Saujah 
Dowlah, was induced to attend him to the Rohilla war, from whence he 
returned, incumbered with a debt to the Vizier, of three lacks of rupees, and 
accompanied with two of the Vizier's regiments, to protect him againſt his 
own ſubjects; and ſuch was his improvidence, or the ill advice he received, 
that he actually employed theſe troops to expel from the cities of Fur- 
ruckabad and Mow, thoſe very Patans who had either raiſed or ſupported 
his father, in oppoſition to the houſe of Sufdar Jung. 


The Nabob, on his return, became diſſatisfied, and diſmiſſed Khodah- 
bund Khan; and Beenaram, who originally ſerved the Nabob as a common 
peadah, of two rupees monthly wages, having ingratiated himſelf with his 
maſter, and long previouſly obtained charge of the Taſhick Khonab, ſuc- 
ceeded to his office, 


But his power was of ſhort duration, for on the death of Soujah Doulah, 
| Netherban Khan, a fugitive Chelah from Furruckabad, and who is now 
in the ſervice of the king at Delhi, came from Lucknow, appointed by the 
preſent Vizier Azoph ul Doulah to the Neabut, in conſideration of his 
having engaged to be reſponſible for the three lacks of rupees borrowed 
from Soujah Doulah, and for a nuzzer of fifty thouſand rupees to Elaje 
Khan the miniſter. On his arrival he confined Beenaram, and completed 
his engagement with the court of Lucknow, partly from the revenues, partly 
from a ſale of ſome of the Nabob's jewels. TP NID 175 
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In the year 1189, another change in the Neabut was effected by the 
authority of the court of Lucknow. Yar Allee, the ſervant of Mheerban 
Khan, was exalted in his room. The firſt act of Yar Allee was to releaſe 
Beenaram, taking from him about ſixty thouſand rupees ; and the Nabob 
Muzuffer Fung then ſwore upon the Koran, that he would ſuffer no injury 
whatſoever. Scarce a week had elapſed, when Mheerban Khan, having paid 
a nuzzer to the Vizier's miniſter, was reinſtated ; and reſolved, if poſſible, 
to ſecure his power, by the deſtruction of his opponents, inſinuated to the 
Nabob, that Beenaram was his enemy, and ought therefore to be puniſhed 
with death. The Nabob aſſented, and immediately ſent one of his own 
ſervants to call Beenaram, who excuſed himſelf from obedience, by al- 
leging that Mheerban Khan would kill him; Muzuffer Jung ſent back 
his oath in promiſe of protection, on which Beenaram relying, came, and 
offering his head to the Nabob, ſaid, If I have committed any crime, kill 
me with your own hands, but do not ſacrifice me to others. The Nabob 
then aſſured him of his friendſhip, and directing him to remain where he 
was until his return, which would be immediately, retired into the zenanah, 


and having ſecured the door withinſide, ſent, by a ſeidance, the order for 
his death; he was then aſſaſlinated in the kaſſmehal by Mheerban Khan, 


together with thirteen out of ſixteen of his attendants. _ This maſſacre was 


followed by that of Yar Allee, who was inſtantly ſent for, and blown away 


from the muzzle of a gun. 


Shortly after this event, Azoph ul Doulah, with his miniſter Mokctereal 
ul Doulah, encamped his army on the river ſide cloſe to Furruckabad, and 
forced Muzuffer Jung to deliver up two hundred pieces of ordnance, his 
camp equipage, and elephants *. It was underſtood to be the Nabob 
| Azoph ul Doulah's intention, to confiſcate all the effects, to ſeize on the 
country, and ſend the Nabob Muzuffer Jung a priſoner to Lucknow ; but this 


was averted by the remonſtrances, and through the influence, of the Engliſh 


reſident, then with Azoph ul Doulah; and as a compromile, a treaty was 


made, by which the Nawob Muzuffer Jung was bound to pay annually a. 


tribute of four lack fifty thouſand rupees to the court of Lucknow. 
Rhamul Khan, who was employed in this negociation, on preſenting a nuzzer 
of fifty thouſand rupees to Mocktar vl Doulah, was appointed naib; and 
the depoſed Mheerban Khan and Sujah Dil Khan, the aumil of Shumſhabad, 


were both thrown into confinement, but releaſed on the payment of twenty 


thouſand rupees each, to Mocktar ul Doulah. 
. With 


A. D. 1776. 
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With the year 1190 commenced, in conſequence of the abovementioned 
treaty, the management by Sezauwals, appointed by the court of Lucknow. 
The notorious diſtraction of Muzuffer Jung's government, not admitting 
a probability of his fulfilling his engagement, there was alſo a naib on the 
part of Muzuffer Jung; and henceforward there has been invariably an 
interference of the Engliſh, either directly or indirectly, in the affairs of 


Furruckabad, and detachments of the Company's troops have been gene- 


rally employed under the native Sezauwals or Naibs, to enforce the col- 
lections. Abdoolah Beg was the firſt Sezauwal, and Rhamul Khan Naib, 
but the latter ſoon gave place to Mortuza Khan, the uncle of Muzuffer 
Jung, who purchaſed his appointment at Lucknow ; the Nabob was ter- 
rified at the exaltation of his opponent, and fled to the Vizier's court; there, 
aſſured of Mortuza Khan's ſupport, he returned to Furruckabad. But 
ſhortly after, Mortuza Khan was again ſuſpected, and narrowly eſcaped 
with his life to Ghode ; and his ſervant and betrayer, Saheb Allum, ſuc— 
ceeded, by Muzuffer Jung's appointment, to his office. He held it only 
two months, when the Nabob, diſtruſtful of him alſo, cauſed his aſſaſſination 
by Oſman Khan, in the ſame place where Beenaram fell; and nearly in the 


ſame manner, and in the ſame ſpot, and under ſimilar circumſtances, Oſman 
Khan was killed, when Mr. Shee was Sezauwal. 


From this time the Nabob, diſſatisfied with the reſtraint he ſuffered, 
continually forwarded complaints, and was often himſelf the bearer of them, 
Theſe were productive of a frequent change of Sezauwals, and his jealouſy, 
together with the intrigues of his own people at Lucknow, a conſtant 
fluctuation of naibs, and the conſequent diminution of his revenue; little 
remarkable happened until the appointment of Mr. Shee, excepting the 
murder of the unfortunate uncle Mortuza Khan, who, coming from Ghode, 
in hopes of getting his jagheer reſtored, was, by order of Muzuffer Jung, 
attacked within a mile of Futtyghur Camp, by Meer Mogul and others, 
and brought into Furruckabad, deſperately wounded ; it is affirmed, and 
generally believed, that his wounds were dreſſed with poiſonous leaves, of 
which he died in the greateſt torment the following day. I may here inſert 


the fate of Saheb Heemut Khan, the grandſon of Ahmed Khan, formerly 


mentioned, though it happened ſome years ſubſequent to this period. His 
promiſing genius created apprehenſion, and produced his confinement, It 


is now reported that he is an idiot; but as he is ſurrounded with guards, 


there is no aſcertaining the truth. 
In 
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In 1780, Mr, Shee was appointed with „ the ſame. allowances and the 
* ſame powers as were given to the native Sezauwal,” and brought back 
with him from Lucknow the Nabob who had fled thither. To the credit of 
this gentleman it may be ſaid, that his perſeverance and activity bore him 
through the buſineſs of the collections, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
Nabob Muzuffer Jung, who was encouraged from Lucknow to give him 
every poſſible obſtruction; and what gave vigour to theſe efforts, was the 
ſuppoſition that he was not ſupported by the Preſidency ; and here it may be 
remarked; that as there was no direct communication between Furruckabad 
and Calcutta, it was improbable that the Board ſhould have been well in- 
formed of the circumſtances which abſolutely demanded attention, ere their 
interference, on the appointment of an Engliſh reſident, could be of the 
ſmalleſt benefit to the country. The ſame intrigue that had been exerted 
againſt the Hindoſtanna Sezauwals in fourteen months cauſed the recal of 
Mr. Shee, and it made an expreſs article of the Treaty of Chunar, “That 
te no Engliſh Reſident be appointed, and the preſent one recalled.” Almas 
Ally ſucceeded to Mr. Shee, and declaring that he would not be connected 
with the Nabob Muzuffer Jung, or his ſervants, allotted for the ſupport of 
the Nabob and his family lands yielding a net revenue of three lacks of 
rupees, and further gave ſecurity for the payment of the nuzzeranah to 
Lucknow. Almas Ally had not been in charge above twenty days before 
complaints were brought forward againſt him; and the Engliſh government 
again interfered, by whom Meer Soobah Allah, who had reſided ſix years in 
Calcutta, in character of Muzuffer Jung's Vackeel, was ſent to Furruckabad, 
avowedly to reſtore the independence of the Nabob. On his arrival he 
became Naib, took the management of the country upon himſelf, and 
affirmed, that he by his influence with the Engliſh had freed the Nabob from 
the Vizier's claim of tribute; this of courſe was not paid, and the collections 
of the year were divided between himſelf, the Nabob, and his ſervants; 
yet this gave no ſatisfaction; the Vizier complained, the Nabob complained, 
and in the courſe of nine or ten months he was forced to abſcond. Our 
Government again allowed the Viziers to reſume the management by Sezau- 
wals, and freſh intrigues, as heretofore, occaſioned frequent removals, In 
February 1783, a long letter of complaint from Muzuffer Jung was received 


by the Governor-General, on which it was in agitation to recommend Major 
Palmer for the management of the affairs of Furruckabad. Cavſes which are 
not declared prevented his nomination ; and ſubſequent to this, a diſappro- 
| bation of the fourth article of the Treaty of Chunar being expreſſed in the 
S orders 
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orders from Europe, I was appointed to Furruckabad, where I arrived in 


February 1784. 


The ſame ſpirit of intrigue has been exerted in its fulleſt force during my 
reſidence here, as the complaints which have been forwarded through various 
channels to the Board ſufficiently evince. Theſe in the firſt year deprived me 
of all authority, and their continuance has obliged me to be abſent fourteen 
months from my ſtation, 


I may be allowed to ſay, that ſome meaſures not totally fruitleſs were 
adopted laſt year for the reſtoration of tranquillity, which would have gra- 
dually benefited the country. An increaſe of revenue could not be expected, 
that can only ariſe in a courſe of years from an increaſe of inhabitants, con- 
ſequent to a reliance on a regular and ſteady government. At preſent, a 
long ſtate of anarchy has ſo perfectly corrupted the minds of the people, that 
all confidence is loſt between man and man, and villainy has ſo little ſcandal 
annexed to it, that there is ſcarcely an Aumil or a Zemindar in theſe diſtricts, 
from whom it is not expedient to take either father, child, or neareſt re- 
lation, into confinement, as an hoſtage for the performance of his engage- 
ment to government; and even this often proves inadequate to its purpoſe. 


As my letters already before the Board exhibit the diſtracted ſtate of the 
country in the preſent ſeaſon, a recapitulation may be eſteemed unne- 


ceſſary. 


In ſo long a narrative there may probably be many errors, which I ſhall 
be happy if an opportunity be given me to correct. I have endeavoured to 
obtain the moſt exact information, and have received that which relates to 
the preſent Nabob from thoſe who have been witneſſes of the events. I 
have in no inſtance exaggerated; and have as much as poſſible avoided 
making any comment; and have ſcrupulouſly refrained from drawing my 
concluſion. If the foregoing ſhould prove of aſſiſtance to your deciſions 
regarding the future management of this country, my purpoſe will be fully 
anſwered, | 


I am, 
My Lord and Gentlemen, 


| Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 
Furruckabad, | l 


29th Jan. 1787. | 
4 (Signed) J. WIELES, Reſident, 
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Copy of a Minute from the Right Honourable the Govttner 
General, in Council; recorded in Conſultation, April 20, 


1787. 


HE variety of buſineſs with which, for ſome time paſt, I have been 

conſtantly engaged, has hitherto prevented me from laying before the 

Board the ſubſtance of my late conferences and negociation with the Nabob 
Hyder Beg Khan, on the part of the Nabob Vizier Aſoph ul Dowlah. 


This communication, however, was the leſs neceſſary at an earlier period, 
as the members of this government have been regularly appriſed of the ab- 
jects I propoſed to obtain from this negociation, and of the mode in which it 
was conducted. 


The only material difference which has taken place in the engagements 
between this government and the Nabob Vizier, relates to the brigade ſta 
tioned at Futty Ghur; the continuance of which body of troops, in as 
dominions of the Vizier, I deem equally eſſential to the intereſt joey 
Vizier and of the Company. In other reſpects, I have nearly adbered to the 
principles eſtabliſhed by the former Governor General Mr, [laſtings, and ſince ſors 
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firmed-by the orders of the Honourable the Court of Directors: All the ſubſidiary 
arrangements have been formed with a view to ſtrengthen thoſe principles, and 
render them permanent. 


I will not conceal from the Board the expectations entertained by the Na- 
bob Vizier, as communicated by Hyder Beg Khan, that this government 
would conſent to the recall of the Futty Ghur brigade, agreeably to the 
ſtipulations that were formerly entered into for that purpoſe. The motives 
which induced me to negociate for the continuance of it, are fully ſet forth 
in the letter which I wrote to the Nabob Vizier, and it is therefore unneceſ- 
ſary now to enlarge upon them; I ſhall only obſerve, that I by no means 
conſidered a ſingle brigade, ſtationed at Cawnpore, as adequ®z to the de- 
fence of the Vizier's frontiers; that although it did not appear to me that 
there was reaſon to apprehend any immediate attack upon them, the recall 
of ſo conſiderable part of our force as the Futty Ghur brigade might have 
precipitated that event; that it is well known that the forces in the ſervice of 


the Nabob Vizier are under no diſcipline, and barely ſufficient to preſerve 


the internal peace of his dominions; that his own immediate ſubjeCts are re- 
tained within the bounds of duty and allegiance, by the reſpect inſpired by 
the Company's troops; that the character of the Vizier, his inconſiderate 
profuſion in his expences, his inattention to provide for them, and his total 
diſregard to every thing but momentary gratifications, rendered it impoſſible 
to depend upon his care, either for the protection of his country from foreign 
invaſion or internal commotion ; and that although the charges attending 
the continuance of the brigade at Futty Ghur exceed the ſum we are autho- 
rized to claim from him, under the orders of the Court of Directors, the 
arrangement made by this negociation renders the additional charge of little 
importance, when the magnitude of the object is conſidered. 


From the accompanying ſtatement of the ſums obtained by this govern- 
ment, under different heads, from the Vizier during the laſt nine Fuſſullee 
years, the Board will perceive that the average rate per annum dees not fall 


ſhort of eighty-four lacks of rupees*, although by the treaties of 1775 and 1781, 


the Vizeer was bound to pay to this government the ſums of 31,20,000 and 
34,20,000 only. By the negociation which I have now concluded with 
him, the annual demand upon the Vizier is limited to the ſpecific ſum of 
fifty lacks of rupecs. This engagement is to take place from the 1ſt of 
March 1787. | 
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The Board, on a reference to Colonel Harper's letters, will find, that ſo long 
ago as the 25th October 1785, he expreſſed his opinion that nothing would be 
more agreeable to the Vizier, than to aſcertain a fixed ſum to be paid by him, 
inſtead of the uncertain demands annually charged to his account. It is evi- 
dent that this muſt be equally to the advantage of the Company and the Vi- 


zler. The ſum now ſettled, agreeable to the moſt accurate calculations L 


have been able to make, will be equal to all the expences incurred by the 
Company, or for the payment of which they are reſponſible, in conſequence 
of their connection with the Vizier. The material queſtion which firſt oc- 
curred, was the ability of the Vizier to diſcharge this ſum; and, as far as 
I could judge, from the accounts laid before me of the Oude revenues and 
public expenditures, I was of opinion that the ſum of fifty lacks might be 
paid by the Vizier, without laying him under the neceſſity of encroaching 
upon his convenience or dignity. Art the ſame time, to obviate any objec- 
tions that might be offered upon this ground, I did not omit ſtating to Hy- 
der Beg Khan, the propriety of a reduction of the irregular troops main- 
tained by the Vizier, if neceſſary, in order to furniſh the ſums required for 
che pay of the Company's forces, ſtationed for the defence of his domi- 
nions. As nothing more has been required from the Vizier than what will 
be neceſſary to defray the expences incurred by the Company, his country 
will not be drained of its ſpecie, as the whole amount which he agrees to 
pay will be expended in it. | 


It would have been impoſſible to have made any adjuſtment for the pay- 
ment of the outſtanding claims of this government upon the Vizier, in a 
mode ſatisfactory to him. The Board will perceive, by the accompanying 
ſtatement of them, that they conſiſt of articles which have invariably 
for ſome ſome time paſt been objected to by him, or of private demands of 
individuals, which ought not in my opinion to have ever been admitted 
into the accounts between the Vizier and the Eaſt India Company. 


The liquidation of them could only have been effected by the operation 
of an influence, which, in juſtice, we have no right to.exert, and the exer- 
tion of which would have impreſſed a conviction upon the Vizier and his 
miniſters, that this government was leſs guided by a regard to the mutual 
intereſts of both parties, than to the exaction of whatever, on any pretence, 
could be made the foundation of a pecuniary claim, 
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With a view to inſpire the Vizier with a confidence in this government, 
and to impreſs an idea in him, that we wiſhed to conſider his intereſts and 
convenience, as well as our own advantage, I did not heſitate to promiſe 
him a renunciation of the accumulated claims of this government upon. 
him, with a reſervation of the following articles, which the. Nabob Hyder 
Beg Khan, vpon theſe conſiderations, agreed to diſcharge, 


1. The arrears actually due to the troops in the Vizier's provinces, up to 
the period at which the new agreement was to take place. 


2. The arrears of the ſalary to Mr. James Anderſon, rey to the 
reſolutions of this Board on the 24th January. py 


3. The arrears of the penſion to the Nabob Saadut Ally Khan of the 
Rohilla ſtipends, and of the reſidency at Oude. 


4. The ſums advanced by the reſident of Benares to the Shahzada, 


With reſpe& to the renunciation of private claims, I think it neceſſary 
to explain to the Board, that I mean nothing more than to diſavow every 
interference of this government for the recovery of them, agreeable to the 
reſolutions already paſſed on this ſubject, leaving the individuals who make 
them, at liberty to endeavour to obtain the payment of them by private *_ 
plications, unſupported by public influence, 4 


The arguments which I have detailed in ſupport of my propoſition for 
continuing the Futtyghur detachment, were communicated to the Nabob 
Hyder Beg Khan, as far as delicacy to him and the Vizier would admit ; 
and I am happy to aſſure the Board, that his maſter's acquieſcence in this 
point was cheerfully and readily promiſed by him, under a declaration that 
he relied upon the juſtice of this government, and its regard for the intereſts 
of the Nabob Vizier, to. diminiſh the expences for the maintenance of the 
Company's troops in his dominions, by the recall of a part of them, when- 
ever policy or convenience would warrant this meaſure, | 


In my letter to the Vizier, the Board will perceive that I have made this 


promife, though I am willing to acknowledge that I do not foreſee a period 


when it can with prudence take place. The obligation of this promiſe, as I 
repeatedly explained to the Nabob Hyder Beg Khan, was not meant to ex- 
tend to any alteration in the diſpoſition or denomination of the troops ſta- 
tioned in the Vizier's territories, or ta any trifling diminution of their num 


ber, 
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ber. As long as a force nearly adequate to the preſent ſhall be ſtationed by 


the Company in the Vizier's dominions, or an expence equal to the preſent 
ſhall be incurred, I conſider him bound to pay the annual ſtipulated ſum of 
fifty lacks of rupees. 


The nature of the connection between the Company and the Vizier, evi- 
dently points out the neceſſity of an adherence to that line of policy pre- 
ſcribed by the orders of the Court of Directors, of withholding all inter- 
ference in the detail of his government, between that and the alternative of 
avowing an abſolute controul over the Vizier's affairs, to the total anni- 
hilation of his influence and authority, I ſee no adviſable medium. The 
orders of the Court of Directors left us no option. But even if a choice 
had been allowed to us, motives of policy, as well as juſtice, would have 
decided my opinion againſt the latter; and in adopting the former line, I 
thought it proper, not only to make a liberal avowal of my ſentiments, but 
to give it all the ſtability it could derive from reſtrictions, in ſuch points 


as might eventually tend to infringe it, if left undetermined. Theſe reſtric- 


tions are clearly detailed in my letter to the Vizier. 


The connection between him and the Company now ſtands upon the only 
baſis calculated to render it permanent. We undertake the defence of his 
country, and in return, he agrees to defray the real expences incurred by 
an engagement of ſo much value to him; the internal adminiſtration of his 
affairs is left to his excluſive management; and my attention will be con- 
ſtantly directed to the preſervation of this ſyſtem, whilſt the Vizier con- 
tinues to fulfil the ſtipulations into which he has entered. 


By this declaration of a non-interference in the detail of the Vizier's go- 
vernment, I do not mean to preclude myſelf, or this Board, from making 
repreſentations to him on the ſubject of his adminiſtration, whenever it may 
be eſſentially neceſſary, or of propoſing to the Vizier any general arrange- 
ment of importance to the intereſts of both governments. Mutual conve- 
nience may render ſuch propoſitions expedient; and on theſe grounds only, 
they ought to be made. The Board will alſo, I imagine, ſee a neceſſity of 
giving their countenance to the Nabob Hyder Beg Khan, or whoever may 
be the acting miniſter of the Vizier. At preſent he poſſeſſes the intire con- 


fidence of his maſter, who is anxious to procure for him the avowed pro- 


tection of this government, I made no difficulty in aſſuring the Nabob 
| Hyder 
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Hyder Beg Khan, that he might depend upon the ſupport of this govern- 
ment, whilſt he ſerved his maſter with fidelity, governed the country with 


Juſtice and humanity, and ſtrictly adhered to the engagements formed with 
the Honourable Company. 


The Board are well informed, that the adminiſtration of affairs in the 
Oude government, depends entirely upon the miniſter, that the Vizier 
himſelf takes no farther concern in it, than to give the ſanction of his name 
and authority to the acts of his ſervants; and that ſuch is his diſinclination 
to every thing that has the appearance of buſineſs, that even this formality 
is not complied with on his part without reluctance, The Vizier himſelf 
being profuſe to an extreme, and little ſolicitous concerning the mode of 
obtaining funds to ſupply his habits of diſſipation, the Company mult rather 
look to the miniſter than to him for the punctual performance of his en- 
gagement; expoſed as he is to the effects of caprice and intrigue, it is im- 
poſſible to determine how lopg the Nabob Hyder Beg Khan may continue 
to poſſeſs the confidence of the Vizier. 


The embarraſſments attending his ſituation are many, as he will find it 
difficult, if the idea which I have formed of his maſter's character, is juſt, to 
combine the two objects of conciliating the eſteem and affection of the 
Nabob, and eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of government calculated to promote his 
true intereſts. I forbear to expariate further on this ſubject, and only hope, 
that no occurrence will ever happen to compel this government to interpoſe 
between the Vizier and his acting miniſter, or to give countenance to the 
latter againſt the approbation of the former. 


The Nabob Hyder Beg Khan has given me the moſt unqualified aſſur- 


ances, that he will loſe no time in arranging the affairs of the Vizier's go- 


vernment, and eſtabliſhing them on the beſt footing. He has not ſcrupled 
to acknowledge the necellity of ſuch an arrangement, nor to apologize for 
having hitherto neglected it. I have urged to him every argument that could 
induce him to carry theſe intentions into execution. 


After the matureſt refleion on the ſituation of the Furruckabad province, I 
was convinced of the propriety of withdrawing all interference in the management 
of it, azreeable to the fourth article of the treaty of 1781. The attempts to 
promote the proſperity of that country have hitherto been equally offenſive 
to the Vizier and to the Nabob Mozuffar Jung; the former conſidering 
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our interference as a breach of the treaty of Chunar; and the latter not 
only rejecting, but violently oppoſing, almoſt every meaſure of our Reſident ; 
I have therefore declared my reſolution to recall the Reſident, and only 
deemed it neceſſary to ſtipulate with the Vizier that he ſhould not infringe 
the rights of the Nabob Mozuffar Jung, and to obtain the moſt explicit 
aſſurances from the Nabob Hyder Beg Khan, that theſe ſtipulations ſhould 
be obſerved, and that under whatever arrangement might be adopted for 
the affairs of that province between the Vizier and the Nabob, care ſhould 

be taken to ſecure the latter a liberal proviſion. The credit of our go- 
vernment rendered theſe ſtipulations neceſſary, as well as the promiſe of the 
Vizier, that the Nabob Dil de leer Khan and others, who had been em- 
ployed by us in the affairs of Furruckabad, or who had ſhewn an attach- 
ment to this government, ſhould be protected againſt the reſentment of the 
Nabob Mozuffar Jung, and obtain ſome proviſion at his expence. 


The Nabob Hyder Beg Khan has alſo engaged for the continuance of 
the allowance to the prince, and has offered him an aſylum in Oude, if he 
ſhould chuſe to accept it. In fixing the place of reſidence for the prince, 
ſome difficulty may occur, but that is a ſubject of future conſideration. I 
know that the prince has objections to Lucknow, and is anxious to ſettle at 
Allahabad ; but there are many political objections to his being indulged in 


that particular wiſh, 


Conſiſtent with the principles upon which I profeſſed to treat with the 
Nabob Vizier, it became neceſſary to relinquiſh the claims of rights of 
pre-emption, and of exemptions from duties hitherto made, and exerciſed 
by contractors employed to provide the Company's inveſtment in Oude, 
I made theſe ſacrifices with the leſs reluctance, as I have every reaſon to be 
perſuaded, that this ſyſtem had eſſentially contributed to the ruin of Oude, 
whilſt it produced a ſubſtantial advantage to the commerce of the Com- - 
-— pany. It appears to me however extremely poſſible, that the intereſts of 
both governments may be promoted, by adopting a more liberal plan. Mr. 
Barlow, a very intelligent young man, has been diſpatched to make enqui= * 
ries upon the ſpot concerning the preſent ſtate of the trade and manufactures 
of Oude; and if it appears from his report that we can, without injury to 
our own intereſts, contribute to the proſperity of that country, it will give 
me the higheſt ſatisfaction, | 
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The Nabob Hyder Beg Khan has engaged to produce the aſſent of the 
Vizier to the propoſitions ſtated in my letter to him. The ſtate of the mi- 
niſter's health, as well as the exigencies of the public buſineſs, made his im- 
mediate return abſolutely neceſſary, and of courſe prevented the receipt of 
the Vizier's acquieſcence during his reſidence in Calcutta. I expect ſoon 
to receive it; and I hope I do not flatter myſelf in declaring my opinion 


that the late negociation will tend to impreſs the Vizier with a firm confi- 
dence in this government. | 


(Signed) CORN WALLIS, 
A true copy. 


(Signed) J. LUMSDEN, 


Aſſiſtant Secretary. 
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